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THE CUENTOS OF OSCAR CASTRO ZAGAL 


By Margaret V. Campbell, Florida State University 


Oscar Castro Zagal was born in Rancagua, Chile, March 25, 1910, of 
a poor, middle class family. He always remained true to his early rural en- 
vironment. Apparently his education did not go beyond the Instituto O'Higgins 
cf Rancagua. He earned a living 1n various capacities: station agent at Cale- 
tones, manager of a bakery, merchant, bank employee, newspaper man, Sec- 
retary of the Liceo de Hombres and of the Library, and professor of Spanish 


In 1933 a group of enthusiastic people organized the Circulo de Perio- 
distas in which Castro Zagal took an active part. One year later the literary 
group, Los Inttiles, was formed. It was Castro Zagal who chose that ironic 
name for the group that was to remain united for thirteen years. 


In Valparaiso (1936) Castro Zagal recited his "Responso a Garcia Lor- 
ca" at a velada honoring the poet. Augusto D'Halmar was so impressed that 
he took Castro Zagal "under his wing" and saw to the publication of his first 
book, Camino en el alba (1938). 


Publications and literary activities multiplied in the next several years. 
In 1940 the second book of poetry, Viaje del alba a la noche, was well received, 
as were his first short stories, Huellas en latierra. Two years later, Ranca- 
gua celebrated the centenary of the founding of the city, for which Castro Za- 
gal wrote "Las alas del Fénix, romance de una ciudad heroica." At the same 
time he was busy with the organization of the Feria del Libro, was on the staff 
of an art magazine, Actitud, and , just before that worked for the publication 


Nada which failed because of lack of money 


His Reconquista del hombre appeared in 1944,as well as his second vol- 
ume of stories, La sombra en las cumbres. 1945 was a busy year. Castro Za- 
gal organized La Seccional de la Alianza de Intelectuales de Chile and recogni- 
tion and honors b began to appear. From Argentina he received awards for his 

poetry, and in Chile from the Instituto de Informaci6n Campesina. Two awards 
confirmed the literary value of La sombra en las cumbres: the Premio Atenea 
and the Premio Municipal awarded to the best ‘prose work for 1944. On June 
17, 1945, at the San Martin Theatre, the City of Rancagua paid homage to Cas- 
tro Zagal, "hijo ilustre de Rancagua, " presenting him with a medal and a fund. 
Paradoxically, that same year he had been stricken with tuberculosis and left 


his bed to receive the above honors. 


The next two years Castro Zagal spent in a sanatorium. Although ill, 
he continued writing and polishing his unpublished works: poetry, dramas, and 
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novels. A letter to Gonzalo Drago in 1946 indicates that in addition to the 
above writing, he was doing radio scripts. 2 Since his death two more of his 
works have been published: a novel, Llampo de sangre (1950) and Comarca 
del jazmin y sus mejores cuentos (1953) He died November 1, 1947. 


The above are unadorned biographical facts concerning the writer. 
An idea of the personality of Castro Zagal may be gleaned from an interview 
with Gonzalo Drago, published in Atenea 3 When he met Castro Zagal in 1930, 
Drago found him to bea modest, simple, neat and cordial man. There was no- 
thing about the exterior man that denoted the inner man, the poet. 


An avid reader, Castro Zagal had a complete knowledge of the Spanish 
classical writers, beginning with the Archbishop of Hita and including Géngora, 
Quevedo, and Garcilaso,up to the poet Rafael Alberti and the so-called heroic 
and marvelous gypsy writer, Federico Garcia Lorca. Castro Zagal spent 
much of his life surrounded by books. At home, at the Biblioteca de Geyter, 
in the reading room of the Liceo de Hombres, his fragile silhouette was al- 
ways bent over an open book. In that period (1930) he was a lonely person in 
a mining city where he met the indifference of many and the reticent approval 
of afew. The literary societv, Los initiles, was for a long time a foreign 
group in the city of copper. Without being elected leader, Castro Zagal was 
the center of the organization. He never hesitated to speak the truth when re- 
quired to do so in the intimacy of the group. He mocked convention, prejudices, 
and human stupidity wher it was of a collective nature. A sincere pacifist, 
war seemed to him something monstrous and abominable, a residue of abject 
barbarism in the human species. Castro Zagal never concealed his convic- 
tions. Because he was an idealist, he belonged to no sect, joined no political 
party and had no religious creed. Rejecting all conventionalism, he was an 
"hombre libre" who could deal with the most humble villager, stripping him- 
self of all the language enriched by his reading 


According to Drago, Castro Zagal was generous and hospitable. Peo- 
ple came to his house in Rancagua from all over Chile, as though on a pilgrim- 
age. Nevertheless he had comparatively few friends. However, it could not 
be said of him that he was gloomy or diffident 


In the poetry as well as in the prose of Castro Zagal there is a deep 
pantheism in which plant life, the earth and its elements form a predominant 
part. The poet loved and respected the earth. Drago points out that through 
the poet's blood coursed his rural origin which he expressed so simply in 
"Rafz de Cantos": 


Un abuelo de mis abuelos 
era padrino de los 4lamos. 
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Otro acufiaba lunas nuevas 
al levantar la hoz en alto. 4 


An untiring seeker of beauty and truth, Castro Zagal respected every- 
one else's effort. He often read the manuscripts of budding writers who 
brought him their work. He read these patiently and with the enthusiasm of 

a miner seeking to discover a grain of gold. A severe self-critic, he was not 
pleased with "Las alas del Fénix, " and was known to have destroyed poems 
that others valued. 


Castro Zagal wrote constantly, sometimes until the early morning hours, 
taking advantage of time as though a secret instinct were warning him of his 
early death. Often harassed by time, he went without rest. A hidden, nervous 
energy kept him active, pushing him toward artistic creation. Consequently 

he piled up in his desk pages of poetry, short stories, essays, novels, and 
dramas. Still unedited are three dramas. "Seres y sombras," "Polftica, " 
"Dalila, " and one novel, Lina y su sombra. 


Such was the life and personality of tne Chilean short story writer, Os- 
car Castro Zagal. There are three volumes of cuentos ranging from the short, 
short story to the longer ones that he called novelas breves. The first volume, 
Huellas en la tierra, appeared in 1940. These are the short, short cuentos, 
fifteen in number, averaging about eight pages each. They fall into three main 
categories: stories of character revelation, pictures of Chilean country life, 
and sentimental or melodramatic tales. Selecting three cuentos from each 
group, we shall begin with those of character revelation. 


"Don Befio, " the first story in the book, comes under this classifica- 
tion. It is not only the first story but also the best. The first page is excel- 
lent; it concerns a sign in a country store, a boliche. The sign is crudely 
written and misspelled but with a marvelous sense of humor. Don Befio, own- 
er of the store, is confronted one evening by a former boon companion who 
has been wounded by the police and wants Don Befio to hide him. Don Befio 
has a past but is now living decently. The dialogue between him and the po- 
lice is excellent; apparently meaningless words serve to warn the friend in 
hiding, and there is a surprise ending of such a nature that it is not discussed. 
This well written cuento is not repeated in the later volumes, no doubt due to 
criticism of the off color ending. Everything else concerning the story deserves 
a high rating. The well constructed plot and character revelation are high- 
lighted by the apt use of local color and by the author's style. The boliche 
has for sale, among other things, cochayuyo, sopapillos, brooms thrust in 
barrels of corn--all covered with the dust of years. Even the cigarettes and 
bottles of beer seem to be wrinkled with age. Thus, solitude and night feel 
quite at home in the boliche, for the personification of things is one of the 
characteristics of Castro Zagal. 
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Two other cuentos of character revelation are worthy of mention: "El 
'dotorcito'" and "La conversién de don Alberto." Inthe former, the dotorcito, 
son of the estate's administrator, 1s a medical student in the capital, where 
he has run up a large gambling debt. The father, irked at the seemingly weak 
son, refuses to pay the debts. The son impulsively joins the local rodeo and 
"makes good." The father, delighted at this son's huaso talents, will pay the 
debts. In "La conversién de don Alberto, " dofia Rosalba is quite devout, and 
her husband, don Alberto, has barely a speaking acquaintance with the Church. 
Don Alberto forces the gardener's son to marry the girl that he has wronged 
Dofia Rosalba is delighted by this Christian act on the part of her husband and 
goes to the chapel to pray. Meanwhile don Alberto is revealing to the priest, 
threatening to beat him if he should tell, that the girl was his illegitimate 


daughter. 


While most of the cuentos of Castro Zagal are placed ina rural setting, 
there are some that are largely concerned with the land, hence the second 
category--pictures of Chilean country life. An excellent example is "El Calle- 
j6n de los Gansos." This has almost a Romeo and Juliet theme, presenting 
the bitterness and hatred of two families whose children are inlove. The calle- 
j6n comes to life. It wanders through the village listening to the two families 
quarreling, meanders out into the country where the lovers have met, listens 
to the avowal of love and finally is lost in the distance. In addition to this per- 
sonification of an object, we find in "El Callej6én de los Gansos" the use of 
similes which are very typical of the author. 


"Tierra ajena" also presents rural life and the personification of the 
land. It is the story of a peon who works, loves, but does not own the land. 
At last he is dismissed because he is too old. To him the earth is a novia, 
and he dies watching the stars, "espigas relucientes que nadie cultivaba. " 


Likewise of rural atmosphere is "Una Jornada de Don Floro"--a day 
in a peasant's life. The son, a bank clerk, is ashamed of his country back- 
ground and his father, so he plans to have "false" parents at his wedding. 
When don Floro learns this, he quietly plans to leave for the country. 


The last group in the first volume, Huellas en la tierra, consists of 
cuentos that are sentimental, melodramatic, or have some element of fate. 
As in the other categories, we shall look at three: "Chepa, " "Chumingo, " 
and "Lucero." Inthe first, the stepmother tries to gain the affection of 
her stepdaughter, Chepa. The latter strikes her, and the stepmother lies 
to her husband about the bruise on her face. The dénouement is melodra-~ 
matic. Here are all the makings of a good story, bungled by the author's 
lack of restraint. 


The second cuento, "Chumingo, " shows the same weakness on the 


part of the author. in this tale the family consists of father, mother, daughter 
Rita, and Chumingo, a foundling who has been raised almost as a son. Chu- 
mingo loves Rita, who is more interested in the hacendero's son. Therefore 
the rejected Chumingo decides to leave. Rising from his sick bed, the father 
appears at the door and most melodramatically begs Chumingo to remain. In 
addition to the ever present similes, there is the personification of the road 
as it comes wearily down the cerro: "Entonces el camino estira un brazo y 
golpea la casa de don Justino para preguntar por el pingo del viejo. n6 


A description of the same road offers an excellent example of the au- 
thor's ability to present striking details: 


Por cerca de una hora las herraduras del caballo 
quedan impresas en el polvo. Pasado este tiempo 
se borran a trechos con las mismas huellas que 
vienen en sentido contrario. En algunas partes es 
tan perfecta la coincidencia, que la media luna mar- 
cada se vuelve luna llena. ’ 


The story "Lucero" concerns a Chilean baqueano, Rubén Olmos, his 
horse Lucero, and a pass through the cordillera that is so narrow that only one 
person at a time can use it. It is customary to fire two shots in advance to 
warn any possible traveller that the pass is occupied and that he should wait. 
Rubén fires. But fate has it that the other traveller fired at the same time, so 
neither heard the other's shots. They toss a coin. Rubén loses and pushes 
Lucero into the abyss. The story has the usual similes, suchas: "Lucero... 
resopla como un fuelle." There is a touch of personification in the descrip- 
tion of Lucero: "Fué algo asi como la prolongacién de si mismo, como la vi- 
braci6én de sus muisculos continuando en los tendones de Lucero "8 The story, 
possible but not probable, is weakened by the element of fate. 


In summary, what seems to characterize this first volume of cuentos? 
The rare quality of expressing much in few words seems to be the answer. 
This is achieved through a ciear, vigorous style and direct and simple lan- 
guage with no philosophical digressions. The descriptions are short, realis-~- 
tic, and good. 


Similes abound. They may be a part of the writer's ability to con- 
dense. Alejandro Magnet points out that other writers give minute details 
while Castro Zagal has an impressionistic touch where one sees the poet 
who is accustomed to carving out an image in eight syllables. 9 Perhaps 
Magnet is right, because many of the similes are poetic in nature. These 
very similes that contribute to beauty and to a poetic style detract because 
of their great number. The same may be said of personification, that rare 
quality that Castro Zagal has of making inanimate things come to life. This 
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is well done, but overdone. Excessive sentimentality and the use of melodra- 
ma or the element of fate also detract from his work. 


About one third of the cuentos in Huellas en la tierra are good. At 
that time (1940), the author seemed to have a promising future in the field of 
the short story. It is interesting to see what developed in the second volume 
of cuentos published four years later. 


The title of this volume, La sombra en las cumbres (1944), is the theme 
of the last cuento in the volume. The subtitle, Cuentos y novelas breves, 
points to some revealing statistics. The first volume of short stories has fif- 
teen cuentos averaging eight pages eachin length. The second volume contains 
five cuentos averaging abovt eighteen pages each, while the three novelas bre- 
ves are of twenty-seven, twenty-nine, and fifty pages respectively Perhaps 
the increase in the length of the stories may have something to do with the 
quality of the book, whichis far below par. The settings are still rural or 
mining regions. The plots and subject matter range from dull to repulsive. 
Not one story is novel or attractive. 


Briefly, these stories are as follows. "E] Ultimo," liberally sprinkled 
with similes, is the story of a miner who no longer will be the last of his fam- 
ily now that he has possessed the girl. This cuento reads like a chapter out 
of Liampo de sangre, one of Castro Zagal's novels published posthumously. 

In "El hombre que taliaba estribos, " Bautista at the death of his small sonis 
grief stricken. The villagers believe that he has the power to ojiar. They suc- 
ceed in driving him from the village. In "Na Ruperta," the girl marries the 
man of her mother's choice, after Na Ruperta has caused the death of the un- 
wanted suitor. "Atenor tiene sed" presents the obscene nightmare of a drunk- 
ard. "Mofii" concerns the village idiot who apparently is the unknown and un- 
recognized brother of one of the prominent landowners. The drinking bout 
between the two is another of Castro Zagal's unmentionably crude scenes. 


Of the three novelas breves, "El valle y la montafia" is the dullest. It 
is the story of two brothers, one of whom lives in the valley, and the other 
on the mountain side. The girl decides that she loves the mountaineer and 


leaves to join him. 


"Epopeya de Juan el Crespo" is perhaps the most interesting of the 
novelas breves because it reflects earlier cuentos. To begin with, it is more 
or less similar to "Don Befio" in that Juan Crespo becomes a highway robber 
because of an injustice. Neither Juan nor his four companions can be felled. 
The police discover that they have been wasting their bullets on straw fig- 
ures covered with mantas. The village en masse petitions the pardon of Juan, 
which is granted. “The mine where Juan has been hiding turns out to be a gold 
mine. This novela breve is the character revelation of a rural Robin Hood 
to whom fate hands a gold mine. 
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The last and the longest novela breve (fifty pages) is "La luz y la carne." 
It may be briefly summarized as the Chilean version of "Miss Thompson" by 
Somerset Maugham. 


In the above stories the dialogue continues to be simple and direct, the 
descriptions are good and the phrases apt. The similes are well chosen also, 
but too numerous. There is no restraint in the use of como nor in the selec- 
tion of subject matter. Personification is all but lacking. 


The third volume of stories, Comarca del jazmin y sus mejores cuentos, 
was published in 1953, six years after the death of the author. It contains a 
repetition of seven stories from Huellas en la tierra and three from La sombra 
en las cumbres. The one new story from which the book draws its title is "Co- 
marca del jazmin." It is long--twenty-eight pages. It is hardly a cuento but 
rather a few pages from the life of a child who lives in a dream world. Here 
we have personification to the nth degree as we move through a world of make- 
believe set in the midst of crass realism. Things become animate, people 
become things in a world of fantasy. Much of the story is poetic prose. It 
would be interesting to know whether or not this story was composed in the 
period when Castro Zagal was writing and publishing poetry. 


There are six parts to Comarca del jazmin, each dealing with some 
phase of a child's world of fantasy and fact. In the first part ("Juanito descubre 
el mundo") Juanito wanders out into the patio where nature calls him in vain: 
"En vano le manda mensajes el viento, impresos en fino papel de mariposas."10 
He pilfers the mechanism of an old music box. As he turns the handle: "...las 
notas se repiten, se alejan, vuelven, se posan como pajaros en el corazén de 
Juanito."1 The child drifts off into a dream world with all the fairy tale char- 
acters: "Baila su coraz6n entre un huracdan de mariposas, perderias y flores."12 


Juanito adores Javier, his older brother ("El Hermano"). In contrast 
to Juanito's pure love for his brother is Javier's sordid affair with the woman 
across the street. Javier leaves: "Al dia siguiente, la casa estaba huérfana, 


sin la voz de Javier acariciandola n13 


Like all children, Juanito has his pets. Otelo, the dog, and he wage 
war ("Escaramuza militar") on the chickens and wreck the garden. Juanito 
is given a linnet ("El jilguero") and arrives home breathless with excitement. 
Here there is more direct, simple dialogue than in the other parts. His moth- 
er says: "Es macho." Then, "Juanito frunce las cejas, extrafiado ante la 
ignorancia de su madre. -No, mamita: es jilguero. "14 That night in his 
dreams Juanito becomes a bird and flies with the other birds: "Luego, las 
alas se deshacen en polvo. El mismo se desgrega. Y es sé6lo un nifio que 
atraviesa por el pais sin sonido ni color en que habitan los angeles." There 
is a magnificent description of dawn over the Andes ending: "Después, un 


viento de filo “edo se lleva las ultimas sombras y sopla el lucero para avivar 
" 


su fuego puro. 

It is spring, the season of kites ("Volatin'). Juanito calls them "enca- 
denadas mariposas que habitan en un melodioso e inalcanzable clima. "l6é His 
kite becomes a living thing. Suddenly a "pirate kite" cuts the thread and his 
kite is lost. He sobs: "My kite! My kite!" 


The book closes with Juanito's illness ("La fiebre"). His fever causes 
hallucinations wherein things become people and people turn into things. His 
dream world follows him in his recuperation. In the garden he looks around: 
"Allf tiembla...una flor que olvid6é para siempre la cdrcel breve del caliz ca- 
duco. Ayer era una cosa como huevo verde-gris. Hoy es una flor. nl? 


Comarca del jazmin is a child's world of fantasy where things come to 
life and where people become things. Hence the personification of inanimate 
objects fits in neatly. One expects that in a "make-believe" world. Similes 
also are natural to such a setting, but, fitting or not, they are too numerous. 
At minimum there is always one simile to a page, but commonly two and fre- 
quently as high as four occur. 


The Comarca del jazmin is of such a character that naturally there is 
more description. Although the description is longer than in the other stories, 
Castro Zagal still maintains an impressionistic touch. There are not many de- 
tails, but they are sharp, salient. 


This in turn leads us to note symbolism. In several instances, one is 
forcefully reminded of Baudelaire's poem, "Correspondances, " where inter- 
relations, all the sense impressions~--visual, auditory, and olfactory--are 
evoked and blended. The first example is the garden: "Todo un mosaico de 
aromas que flotan, flotan, formando colores. Para Juanito, el perfume del 
romero es azul; el de la menta, celeste; verde-amarillo el del cedré6n. ul 
The second is the kite: "El volatin es una prolongacién liviana de sf mismo. 
The last is fpom Juanito's hallucination during his illness: "El alba tiene 
olor de angustia. Suena a gris en el canto de los pdjaros. "20 


nl9 


Before placing an evaluation on the stories of Castro Zagal, the opin- 
ions of critics should be taken into consideration. Although the discussion 
of poetry lies beyond the scope of this paper, the fact that poetry did influence 
the prose of Castro Zagal has been pointed out by several critics. Victor 
Castro states that Castro Zagal was influenced by Garcfa Lorca, but that 
Castro Zagal remained national and that this characteristic in turn invaded 
his prose. 41 Carlos René Correa speaks of Castro Zagal's cultivation of the 
romance and his love of rural beauty, adding that his songs of the earth, in 
tractile verse, have deep, native roots, and that things are clothed in images 
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rich in color.22 This, too, is found in his prose. An unsigned article, "Dos 
Poetas, " which appeared in Atenea speaks of the great poetic sensitivity of 
Castro Zagal as he sang of humble things--wind, water, and campesinos who 
see events not changing with the static elapsing of their days. “? 


Gonzalo Drago furthers the discussion, commenting that Castro Zagal 
captured details that gave life and movement to landscape and characters that 
are pictured in a few phrases. Thatis, by the use of some gesture or physi- 
cal defect, Castro Zagal presented the exact physical or spiritual quality of 
the character. This, according to Drago, is accomplished through "acertadas 
metéforas. "24 

Two critics draw attention to the fact that there is nothing new in Castro 
Zagal's short story technique. Alejandro Magnet says that Castro Zagal devel- 
oped an anecdote, painted a scene or analyzed a character; that the psychology 
of the character was lightly sketched and that the landscape was not tiring be- 
cause it was so skilfuily handled. é5 According to Mariano Latorre, Castro 
Zagal in technique returned to the first epoch of the Chilean cuento, to the nov- 
el intellectually developed without detailed description and without the psycho- 
logical development of character. 2€ Gonzalo Drago points out that Castro Za- 
gal differed from his predecessors in the género criollista treatment of the 
Chilean countryside in that he gave equal importance to events, men, and ani- 
mals in a harmonious mosaic where factors, language, trappings, and disci- 
pline in the execution of his work all complement one another. 27 Lastly, Lau- 
taro Yankas speaks of the agile, unexpected, penetrating figures of speech 
that clothed a plot which was static and at times falsa y laboriosa, but he says 
that all in all the figures of speech lent enchantment. a) 


In conclusion, not one of the above critics points out the most obvious 
weaknesses: excessive use of the personification of inanimate things, too 
many similes, and subject matter either sentimental, melodramatic, or in 
poor taste. When Castro Zagal shows restraint and these weaknesses are 
checked, the cuentos are good. With this as a criterion, the best cuentos are 
the shortest ones, those from the first volume, Huellas en la tierra. 
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BILAN DE L'EXISTENTIALISME EN FRANCE (1957) 


By Robert Champigny, Indiana University 


Il est ds maintenant possible d'établir un bilan provisoire du mouvement 
existentialiste en France, sa premitre vague étant retombée. En ce qui con- 
cerne l'histoire des idées en France, le mot "existentialisme" recouvre & la 
fois quelque chose de tres précis et de tres vague. Tres précis, car si nous 
voulons serrer de pres ce qu'est en fait l'existentialisme, nous nous trouvons 
bient6t devant l'oeuvre d'un seul homme. Le mot " existentialisme" devient 
alors synonyme de sartrisme. Tres vague pourtant, parce que, d'une part, les 
themes que Sartre a mis en valeur se retrouvent en partie et dilués chez maint 
auteur et dans l'atmosphére intellectuelle de l'époque, qu'il y ait eu ou non in- 
fluence; tres vague aussi parce que, d'autre part, les idées et les thtmes de 
Sartre se trouvent déja amorcés pour la plupart dans la littérature d'avant- 
guerre. Sartre a repensé, cristallisé, organisé des idées et des thtmes épars 
et mal définis, il les a creusés et systématisés. L'existentialisme avait déja 
été lancé dans le domaine philosophique par Gabriel Marcel et par le groupe 
des Recherches philosophiques. En littérature, la quéte de l'authenticité se 
trouvait déja sous des formes et a des degrés divers chez Proust, Gide, Valéry, 
Saint-Exupéry, Malraux, Salacrou, Anouilh, sans parler des poetes qui, somme 
toute, depuis le romantisme, ont toujours été, sinon existentialistes, du moins 
existentiels. Mais Sartre ne s'est pas contenté de canaliser vers lui les idées 
éparses, il les a liées et les a relancées en les douant d'une dynamique remar- 
quable. Des le départ, Sartre fut un "classique, " mais il fut aussi et demeure, 
ce qui est rare, un classique fécond. 


Examinons donc d'abord le centre solaire de ce qu'a été jusqu'a présent 
l'existentialisme en France, et voyons, trés bri¢vement et schématiquement, 
ce que l'oeuvre de Sartre a apporté. 


Et d'abord la perspective surplombante, celle de la philosophie. Ce que 
L'Etre et le néant signifie essentiellement, a mon avis, c'est un rejet, par la 
parodie, de disciplines traditionnelles comme l'ontologie et la métaphysique, 
en montrant que ces spéculations, soi-disant désintéressées, impliquent, si 
elles sont prises au sérieux, un choix moral, choix qui, é&tant dissimulé, est 
inauthentique. Bien des philosophes se sont efforcés récemment de réduire 
les jugements de valeur 4 des jugements de fait. Cela est sans doute possible, 
mais la réciproque est également vraie. Le mérite de Sartre, a mon avis, est 
d'avoir indirectement montré que tout jugement de fait est sous-tendu par un 
jugement de valeur. On peut cacher le choix moral derri®ére la loi morale, on 
peut choisir une morale inauthentique, mais on n'en choisit pas moins et tout 
choix humain est orienté vers une fin, c'est-a-dire qu'il tombe sous le coup 
d'un jugement de valeur morale. 


| 
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Dans le domaine du roman, je considére La Nausée comme le chef-d'oeu- 
vre du roman philosophique de tous les temps. ~ Ce livre est la conclusion de 
plus d'un siécle de littérature anti-bourgeoise. Mais il n'est pas que cela. Car 
il s'attaque non seulement aux mythes bourgeois, mais aussi aux mythes artistes 
et esthétiques, aux mythes grace auxquels les littérateurs ont essayé de se don- 
ner une bonne conscience. Ontrouve dans La Nausée des échos de Proust, de 
Gide, de Valéry, mais c'est pour mettre en question les attitudes de ces écri- 
vains. Et surtout, bien str, il y a une mise en question philosophique qui unit 
et dépasse ces mises en question particulieres. Ce qui est admirable, c'est 
que ce livre est d'autant plus concret et "vivant" qu'il est philosophique. C'est 
un nouveau Candide et sans doute un livre supérieur a Candide techniquement et 
philosophiquement. Les autres romans de Sartre ne marquent pas, amon avis, 
de progres par rapport a La Nausée. De toute manitére, on ne pourrait bien 
juger Les Chemins de la liberté que si le dernier tome était publié. Sartre ne 
semble pas y songer et c'est dommage, d'autant plus que, d'aprés ce que je 
sais, ce dernier tome promettait de confirmer le rétablissement déja sensible 
dans le troisieme tome 


Au théatre, la réussite de Sartre est plus ample. Ce quia permis La 
Nausée, c'est la sensibilité aigué, quoique étroite, de Sartre pour les choses. 
Ce qui lui a permis de triompher au théatre, c'est sa sensibilité aux humains, 


c'est en particulier sa conception magique des rapports humains, sa hantise du 
phénoméne du regard. L'homme sartrien ne peut pas disposer seul de son sens; 
son @tre dépend en effet des autres humains. La philosophie sartrienne de 
l'homme est essentiellement une philosophie de l'homme théatral. C'est & cette 
vision profondément théatrale de l'homme que me semble due pour une bonne 
part la qualité des pieces de Sartre. Sartre a beaucoup contribué a faire de ces 
douze dernieres années la période la plus riche de la littérature francaise en 

ce qui concerne le thé&tre. Ma préférence irait aux Mouches, mais Huis-clos, 


dérés comme des chefs-d'oeuvre. Et si lon s'en tient a un goit plus traditiona- 
liste, on choisira sans doute Nekrassov, qui, par-dela Molitre, nous fait remon- 
ter jusqu'a Aristophane. La littérature fran¢aise manquait de farces politiques 

de premier ordre. Nekrassov contribue a combler cette lacune. 


Quelques mots maintenant sur les essais de Sartre. Ici encore il faut dire 
que Sartre a contribué pour une grande part a faire de la période d'aprés- guerre 
la plus brillante de toutes en ce qui concerne l'essai, en particulier l'essai de 
critique littéraire. Sartre ne s'est pas contenté, a la différence de Valéry, de 
faire une critique d auteur parmi les plus révélatrices qui soient: la méthode 
qu'il emploie, ou du moins le point de vue qu'il adopte, peut servir a d'autres 
que lui. La méthode que Sartre emploie dans plusieurs de ses longs articles, 
dans son Baudelaire, et de la maniére la plus minutieuse dans son introduction 
aux oeuvres de Genet, est dérivée de ce qu'il appelle la psychanalyse existen- 
tielle. Comme telle cette méthode dépend de la philosophie de Sartre et surtout 
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d'une certaine terminologie. Mais elle peut fort bien étre adaptée et reprise, 

si on la débarrasse du mot "étre” et du mot "néant." Elle consiste en effet 
fondamentalement a considérer les oeuvres non comme des objets naturels, 
mais comme les résultats d'une activité humaine, comportant des choix, visant 
une fin, utilisant des moyens et des matériaux, bref, comme la manifestation 
d'une liberté en situation. Ainsi nous sommes délivrés du travail de dame de 
la critique élégante, de l'ennui de la critique savante, des oeilltres de la cri- 
tique formaliste. La critique élégante ne vise qu'a plaire ou se plaire, la cri- 
tique savante ne cherche qu'a faire savoir, la critique formaliste s'absorbe dans 
une classification scolastique. La critique que je propose d'appeler existentielle 
doit nous permettre de comprendre. Pour comprendre une oeuvre, en effet, il 
faut l'interpréter comme le résultat d'une activité. La critique formaliste choi- 
sit comme irréductibles des termes tels que "mythe, symbole," "“ironie, " 
"ambiguité." Elle fait une science naturelle des oeuvres. On commence la cri- 
tique d'une oeuvre en tant qu'oeuvre lorsqu'on demande: Pourquoi l'auteur a-t- 
il choisi ce mythe? Quel but visait l’auteur en se servant du procédé ironique? 
Ce qui était forme irréductible est maintenant compris comme procédé choisi 
par une activité visant une fin. Ainsi l'oeuvre devient compréhensible et par 


suite ouverte au jugement. 


Je ne veux pas quitter Sartre sans rappeler son manifeste Qu'est-ce que 


la littérature? qui est sans doute un peu simpliste, mais qui est par ailleurs 
beaucoup moins incohérent, beaucoup plus pensé, que ies manifestes littéraires 
habituels. [1 faut surtout noter qu'on a 1a un manifeste de prose, le manifeste 
d'une prose qui veut se dégager de l'hypnotisme poétique auquel elle a été sou- 
mise en France depuis Rousseau et Chateaubriand. 


Laissons maintenant l’oeuvre de Sartre et passons a une application plus 
vague et étendue du mot "“existentialisme. " 

C'est dans le domaine de l'essai et plus particulierement de la critique 
littéraire que le mouvement existentialiste s'est montré jusqu'a présent le plus 
fécond et promet encore le plus. La critique francaise a été secouée de sa tor- 
peur académique ou de son impressionnisme papillonnant. Les oeuvres qui de- 
puis douze ans renouvellent la critique francaise sont a inscrire plus ou moins 
au crédit d'une influence existentialiste. Je citerai Temps et roman de Pouil- 
lon, les deux livres de Jeanson sur Sartre, les essais de Simone de Beauvoir, 
Le Degré zéro de l'écriture de Barthes, les études de Richard, de Poulet, et 
surtout, de Blanchot, La Part du feu, Faux-pas et L'Espace littéraire. La col- 
lection Ecrivains de toujours, publiée par les Editions du Seuil, offre parfois 
de bons témoignages de l'influence du point de vue existentiel. If faut avcuer 
qu'a cété de ces oeuvres, la critique académique ou tres-parisienne fait piétre 
figure. 
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En dehors de l'oeuvre de Sartre, la moisson a4 mettre au crédit de l'ex- 
istentialisme dans le théatre et le roman est plut6t maigre. Cela d'abord parce 
que l'existentialisme n'a pas laissé dans le théatre et le roman des marques 
aussi reconnaissables que dans l’'essai critique. Dans le théatre par exemple, 
nous serions amenés a considérer certaines pieces d'Anouilh, voire de Sala- 
crou, comme plus chargées d'‘existentialité que les pieces de Marcel. Pour- 
tant ni Anouilh ni Salacrou ne peuvent étre considérés comme ayant été influ- 
encés par l'existentialisme. 


Je viens de mentionner les pieces de Marcel. Elles sont médiocres, 
précisément, me semble-t-il, parce qu'elles manquent de profondeur existen- 
tielle. Les pieces de Marcel s'inscrivent dans le cadre d'une idéologie de 
classe qui n'est pas mise en question. Marcel a surtout continué la tradition 
du drame bourgeois. Quant a la piece de Simone de Beauvoir, Les Bouches 
inutiles, elle est trop squelettique a mon goit. 


Me semblent en revanche devoir demeurer les deux premiéres piéces 
de Camus et En attendant Godot de Beckett. Cette derniere piéce peut étre 
placée dans la ligne qui va de Kierkegaard a Kafka et Blanchot. Comme dans 
le cas du sartrisme, on aici un aboutissement du romantisme négatif. Mais 
alors que Sartre part de la pour en sortir, Beckett comme Blanchot semble 
vouloir se complaire dans le theme de l'absence du divin et du sens. 


En ce qui concerne le roman, le tableau est a peu pres le méme. En 
dehors de Sartre, on peut compter un chef-d'oeuvre: L'Etranger de Camus. 
C'est un livre qui peut étre dit existentiel et méme, si l'on veut, existentia- 
liste, mais d'un existentialisme non sartrien, d'un existentialisme pafen, 
"méditerranéen.' Depuis, Camus me semble s'égarer: La Peste et La Chute 
mont décu. Simone de Beauvoir n'a pas, amon sens, produit de chef-d'oeu- 
vre, faute d'une sensibilité originale. L Invitée et Le Sang des autres sont des 
romans honorables sur le theme sartrien des acc rochages intersubjectifs. 
Tous les hommes sont mortels me parait moins bon. Quant aux Mandarins, 
ce n'est pas un roman existentialiste, c'est une chronique romancée. 


En fait, si l'on donne au mot “existentialisme” une application large, 
c'est vers la période pré-sartrienne qu'il faut nous tourner pour trouver des 
chefs-d'oeuvre romanesques, a savoir les livres de Malraux. Ils sont plus 
richement et peut-étre plus précisément existentiels que les romans de Camus 
et de Beauvoir, L'Etranger excepté. Il semble bien, soit dit en passant, que 
le sartrisme, dans le domaine du roman, ait des possibilités limitées. 


Enfin, dans le domaine de la philosophie, l'essor de 1'existentialisme 
en France a souffert, me semble-t-il, du fait qu'un seul homme, 4& savoir 
Sartre, peut faire figure de chef de file. On mentionne quelquefois Marcel, 
en honneur de son Journal métaphysique. Mais c'est un philosophe qui en 
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est resté aux promesses. On trouve également des promesses chez Lévinas. 
Polin a écrit de bons ouvrages sur les valeurs, Gusdorf sur la mémoire, Ri- 
coeur sur la volonté. Au confluent de la phénoménologie et de l'existentia- 
lisme, il faut citer Merleau-Ponty et Dufrenne. Fondane est mort trop jeune. 
Jean Wahl n'est pas un théoricien; il consid@re d‘ailleurs avec méfiance les 
philosophes de l'existence qui se mettent ath€oriser. De théories existentia- 
listes assez considérables, il n'y a guére actuellement que celle de Sartre, et 
parmi les philosophes que je viens de citer, c'est sans doute de Sartre qu'on 
peut encore le plus attendre. 


Je veux, pour terminer, sortir du plan littéraire et philosophique et 
me demander quelle influence l’existentialisme a pu avoir sur le public. Ce 
qu'on remarque surtout, ce sont les malentendus. Les existentialistes, Sartre 
en particulier, ne sont pas toujours sans reproche sur ce point, car ils ont 
parfois sacrifié la précision 4 l'effet. Mais les réactions que j'ai rencontrées, 
surtout les réactions défavorables, provenaient trop souvent, soit de l'igno- 
rance, soit de l‘incompréhension, soit de l‘hypocrisie. [1 est souvent difficile 
de faire la part entre lestrois. Par exemple, je lisais récemment un com- 
mentaire sur Saint Genet selon lequel le point de vue de Sartre serait complete- 
ment amoral. Est-ce parce que le commentateur n'a pas lu le livre? Est-ce 
parce qu'il n'a pas compris que la critique sartrienne de la moralité bourgeoise 
ne pouvait se faire qu'au nom de la morale? Ou bien plutét, est-ce parce qu'il 
n'a pas voulu comprendre? 


Quoi qu'il en soit, on peut dire que l'existentialisme, bien ou mal inter- 
prété, respecté ou rendu méconnaissable, s'est fondu dans l'atmosphtre d'une 
€poque. Cette influence se trouve Jusque chez les adversaires de Sartre qui, 
sans s'en douter, adoptent des perspectives sartriennes: situation, étre pour 
autrui, angoisse, etc. Et sans doute l'influence de l'existentialisme a été si 
étendue qu'elle s'est diluée jusqu a devenir indistincte. Ce dont on peut étre 
stir en tout cas, c'est que cette influence n'a pas fini de s'exercer. On peut 
méme espérer que, la mode et la contre-mode passées, elle sera plus authen- 
tique. Ce a quoi elle donnera naissance ne s‘appellera sans doute pas existen- 
tialisme, étant donné que maintenant le mot “existentialisme" fait plus démodé 
encore que le mot "surréalisme." Mais il n'en reste pas moins que l'existen- 
tialisme devrait favoriser 1'éclosion de quelque chose d'assez précis, car 
c'est une doctrine 4a la fois ouverte et orientée. Ce que nous devrions avoir 
maintenant, si les circonstances le permettent, c'est la phase positive, 
joyeuse, de l'existentialisme. 


Pour le moment, méme si nous devions limiter l'enseignement de la 
premitre phase & quelque chose de négatif et de dominé par l'angoisse, il ne 
faudrait pas la condamner pour cela. Bien au contraire. Car l'existentia- 
lisme a eu l'immense mérite de nous secouer de notre sommeil satisfait, 
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c'est-a-dire, si vous voulez, de la matiere. I] s'est opposé a cet abrutisse- 
ment auquel le sens commun donne parfois le nom de bonheur, 4 ce renonce- 
ment qui usurpe parfois le nom de spiritualité, abrutissement et renoncement 
qui, pour employer une image sartrienne, tendent & réduire l'homme & 1'état 


de moisissure. 
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FICTIONAL TIME AND CHRONOLOGY IN THE EDUCATION SENTIMENTALE 


By Henry A. Grubbs, Oberlin College 


Flaubert's Education Sentimentale is a novel in which fictional characters 
live and move before a historical background. Flaubert himself said of it: "Mes 
premiers plans sont inventés et mes fonds réels."! He devoted much effort to the 
research needed for this historical background, and it is generally agreed that 
this effort was highly successful. 2 An example of the importance historians 
ascribe to this aspect of the novel is George Sorel's statement: “Un historien dé- 
sireux de connaitre ]'époque qui précéda le Coup d'Etat ne peut négliger un tel 
ouvrage. "3 René Dumesnil in 1942 found it possible to establish a detailed chro- 
nology of the events oi the novel. 4 However,the task of fitting a work of fiction 
to contemporary history was not all plain sailing; Flaubert himself stated the 
difficulty when he complained, in a letter of 1868 to his niece Caroline: "J'ai bien 
du mal a emboiter mes personnages dans les €événements politiques; les fonds 
emportent les premiers plans. "5 Striking examples of this difficulty were pres- 
ented in an article by Stratton Buck, “The Chronology of the Education Sentimen- 
tale."" Professor Buck demonstrated quite conclusively that Dumesnil's chronol- 
ogy took no account of a number of real discrepancies. Of these the most striking, 
no doubt, is the complete disappearance of one or two years between the first and 
second parts of the novel. Another and decidedly amusing discrepancy is in con- 
nection with the pregnancy of Frédéric's mistress, Rosanette. A careful exam- 
ination of the chronology (dates given, historical events mentioned) makes it evi- 
dent that Rosanette did not give birth to her baby until about twenty-five months 
after she became pregnant: 


It is my purpose in this paper to attempt to determine why such discrep- 
ancies exist in the work of so meticulous a craftsman as Flaubert. The problem 
might be stated more exactly as being this: Was the careful artist, Flaubert, 
unaware of the existence of these discrepancies, or, if he was aware of them 
(as is more likely), why did he do nothing about them? 


That such discrepancies should develop is not surprising; a fictional 
plot has exigencies of its own, and they may not necessarily coincide with those 
of real history. There is always potentially a dissonance between fictional time 
(the time required for plot and character development) and the chronology of 
history. In novels told in the first person or told in such a way that the novelist 
is looking at the world through the eyes of one character, the dissonance is not 
in evidence; the fictional time has no limits as to flexibility (or extensibility), 
and anything which might seem improbable chronologically to the reader can 
be explained as faulty memory or distortion, conscious or unconscious, on the 
part of a character. But Flaubert presented his novels objectively, and there- 
fore, in using fictional time, he was faced with the possibility of dissonance. 


* 
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This was in general avoided in his two other works of fiction with a nineteenth- 
century background: Madame Bovary and Un Coeur simple, but not in the Educa- 
tion Sentimentale. 


Each of the othertwo is firmly anchored in the nineteenth century, each 
has a convincingly realistic background, but historical events are of little im- 
portance in that background, and, above all, neither is confined within sharply 
defined time limits. Though the events in Madame Bovary take place quite obvi- 
ously during the period of the July Monarchy, Flaubert did not tie himself down 
by giving definite dates, and thus was free to make the flow of fictional time as 
flexible as he pleased.” Un Coeur simple is dated to some extent. Félicité be- 
comes the servant of Madame Aubain about 1809, and serves her until the latter's 
death in 1853. Then bien des années passerent before Félicité’s death and the 
end of the story. None of the action, however, is attached in any way to a histor- 
ical event, except the arrival in Pont 1’'Evéque of the parrot, Loulou, who plays 
an important role inthe story. This occurs shortly after the Revolution of 1830. 
However, it should be noted that mere tying of one single fictional happening to 
a definite historical date is not in itself restricting. It is the tying of two or more 
fictional happenings to historical events which occur within time intervals which | 
the reader knows definitely or which he can readily check that can cause the nov- 
elist to be faced with the problem of the dissonance between fictional time and 


chronology 


Although Flaubert referred to the Education Sentimentale frequently in his 
letters during the years in which he was writing it, and although he often com- 
plained of the extreme difficulties with which he was struggling, the statement 
quoted above about his difficulty in fitting his characters into the historical events 
is the only allusion he ever made to this particular problem. This one allusion 
does, however, indicate that he was aware of the problem. We know enough of 
Flaubert's conception of art to be relatively certain that if the exigencies of the 
structure of the novel, of the development of the plot, made it seem desirable to 
him to sacrifice chronological exactness here or there, he would not have hesi- 
tated to do so. 


The Education Sentimentale was divided by the author into three parts, 
but there is no break in fictional time between these parts, with the exception of 
the last two chapters, which form an epilogue. At no point in the novel (except 
for the first page of the epilogue, where the passage of sixteen years is briefly 
and brilliantly indicated) does the author jump over a period of time, telling us 
that several months, or a year, or two years, have passed. But, as Professor 
Buck has pointed out, the novel is really divided into three large episodes (only 
the first of which coincides with one of Flaubert’s ‘parts ), in each of which 
we can trace the day by day activity of the characters by dates, references to 
historic events, etc. These episodes are separated by transitional passages 
in which time moves quite rapidly {several years in a few pages), but it requires 
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careful attention to the text to determine this, for the author does not tell us that 
time is passing rapidly. It is in these transitional passages that most of the dis- 
crepancies in chronology occur. It is my hypothesis that Flaubert was perfectly 
aware of their existence. How could he have been unaware of the fact that he 

was jumping a year between Parts i and II? He dated very carefully the period 
Frédéric Moreau, the hero, spent at Nogent with his .nother, after the decrease 
of his own income had made it impossible for him to continue living in Paris, and 
he noted the day of the month and the year and even the hour--9 in the morning, 
December 12, 1845--when Frédéric received word of his large inheritance from 
his uncle. Then, a dinner party, occurring early in Part II and very obviously on- 
ly a month or two after the inheritance {I mean, “obviously” from the point of 
view of fictional time), is dated by not one but several allusions to historical events 
of early 1847. Flaubert in mentioning these historical events did nat forget their 
dates; he knewthem. He stated in one of his letters that he had been studying 
the newspapers of 1847. 


I suggest the following explanation: Flaubert had established rigid time 
limits for the main body of his novel: September 15, 1840, to December 5, 1851.10 
But the events of the plot fill up only seven to eight years of fictional time, not 
the eleven through which his novel moved. These events created by Flaubert for 
his plot were all he needed; more would have been padding. The demands of the 
art of fiction were met by the material with which Flaubert filled his novel; the 
demands of chronology were not. He could very easily, of course, have done 
just as modern dramatists do between acts, that is, he could have indicated the 
passage of one, two, or three years between chapters. He preferred not to. The 
sentimental education of Frédéric Moreau, which turned out to be a process of 
wearing down and blunting his feelings, required continuity, time grinding re- 
morsely along. without noticeable breaks. Thus, quite aware of what he was do- 
ing, he dropped as many as three years during the transition passages between 
the more important episodes. That in so doing he did not harm his novel seri- 
ously is demonstrated by the fact that until recently no one seems to have noticed 
this cavalier treatment of chronology. If it had been noticed in Flaubert's own 
day and pointed out to him, he might well have reacted as he did once (accord- 
ing to Maupassant) when some one told him that one of the sentences on the first 
page of Un Coeur simple was ambiguous. ‘Tant pis pour le sens," he is alleged 
to have said. ‘le rythme avant tout. i 


Undoubtedly quite aware, therefore, of the dissonance between fictional 
time, which moves rapidly or slowly according to the needs of the story being 
told, and chronological time, which is a fixed entity, Flaubert, in at least one 
case, would seem to have made use of a discrepancy between plot action and 
chronology to create a special effect. The discrepancy to which I refer is found 
in the magnificent Fontainebleau episode.12 
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This idyllic episode, in which Frédéric Moreau and his mistress, the 
demi-mondaine, Rosanette, visit the Palace and the Forest of Fontainebleau, 
occurs against a very definite historical backdrop (the workers’ insurrection of 
June 23-26, 1848. “les Journées de Juin, “ as they are called) which furnishes 
a quite sharply delimited chronological frame. One wonders whether Flaubert 
was conscious, as early as the summer of 1868, when he was working on this 
episode, of the profound and permanent significance of the insurrection, which 
made a breach between proletariat and bourgeoisie that, over one hundred years 
later. has not been closed. He must have been; otherwise would he have taken 
such pains to produce ironic effect? Frédéric Moreau, young, a romantically 
idealistic and liberally inclined young bourgeois, is totally indifferent to the re- 
volt until he hears of the wound of his friend Dussardier. The latter, an idealis- 
tic young proletarian, is serving in the bourgeois National Guard against his own 
fellows; Rosanette. Frédéric's mistress, herself a product of the conditions that 
led to the workers’ revolt. but, like Frédéric, totally indifferent to it, is, unlike 
Frédéric, quite incapable of comprehending it. 


The curious use of time in this episode is not easy to explain. I shall pres- 
ent the facts, and then bring forward a hypothesis to interpret them. The histori- 
cal backdrop furnishes rigid time limits for the lovers’ visit to Fontainebleau. On 
the evening of the day after they reached the town (that is, about twenty-four hours 


after their arrival), travelers coming to their hotel tell them that bloody fighting 
is going on in Paris 13 This would indicate that, at the earliest, the day in ques- 
tion was Friday, June 23, 1848, the day on which the barricades were set up and 
the fighting started. 14 On Sunday morning, Frédéric read in the paper that Dus- 
sardier had been wounded.!5 He made his way back to Paris with some difficulty, 
reaching there by evening.!© There is no doubt that Flaubert intended Frédéric 
to spend the night of June 25-26in Paris. He wrote to his friend, Jules Duplan, 
requesting details of exactly what happened on that particular night. 


Now, readers of the Education Sentimentale who do not have in mind the 
exact date of the events referred to or who do not look them up--the text here 
gives no date except dimanche matin 18. may very well suppose that, instead 
of the actual two and one-half days, the lovers spent a week or ten days visiting 
the Forest of Fontainebleau. First, three specific days are mentioned: the 
day after their arrival, on which they visit the Palace in the morning and the 
Forest in the afternoon, then ‘le lendemain, ils allerent voir la Gorge~-au- Loup, 
La Mare~aux-Fées, le Long-Rocher, la Marlotte; le surlendemain, ils recom- 
mencerent au hasard, comme leur cocher voulait.../!9 After that, time seems 
to stretch out vaguely; at one point (possibly the “surlendemain’ just mentioned, 
on which, according to strict chronology, Frédéric was on his way back to 
Paris) a distinct suggestion of eternity, of time standing still, is given: "Fré- 
déric disait qu'ils[he is referring to a cataclysmic chaos of rocks] étaient 1a 
depuis le commencement du monde et resteraient ainsi jusqu’a la fin. ..." Then, 
a few lines later. we find, not “le lendemain, ‘ but “ils arriverent un jour [the 
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italics are mine} 4 mi-hauteur d'une colline tout en sable... "20 After that come 
three more pages of description of the lovers' walks in the Forest, and nearly 
five pages of reminiscences of Rosanette's early life. 


Since it seems obvious that Flaubert could hardly have failed to be aware 
of the dissonance here between fictional time and chronology--in fact that he con- 
trived it so--one may well ask: At what effect was he aiming? What impression 
was he attempting to produce upon the reader? A remark made by Georges Poulet, 
in the chapter on Flaubert in his Etudes sur le Temps humain, 21 may lead to an 


explanation: 


En ce passage Flaubert arrive a donner 
au moment une densité spatiale et temporelle si 
particulitre, que l'on dirait (et c'est la sans doute 
l'eifet que Flaubert voulait produire) que ce mo- 
ment appartient a4 une durée différente de celle 
des jours ordinaires, une durée ot le tempo des 
choses se fait plus doux, plus lent, et par consé- 
quent plus perceptible; une durée qui s‘étale. 


Poulet is referring to a passage in Madame Bovary analyzing Emma's feelings, 
her mood, immediately after her seduction by Rodolphe, but could not some of 
these phrases be applied equally well to the description of the lovers’ attitudes 
during their wanderings in the Forest of Fontainebleau? 


Debout, l'un prés de i’autre, sur quel- 
que €minence du terrain, ils sentaient, tout en 
humant le vent, leur entrer dans l’'ame comme 
l'orgueil d'une vie plus libre, avec une surabone 
dance de forces, une joie sans cause... Le sé- 
rieux de la forét les gagnait; et ils avaient des 
heures de silence, ou, se laissant aller au berce- 
ment des ressorts, ils demeuraient comme en- 
gourdis dans une ivresse tranquille. oe 


But there is a difference between the Madame Bovary passage to which Poulet 
refers and the Education Sentimentale passage to which I am referring. In the 
former there is no dissonance of time. 


In the real world of historical time which is the background of the Edu- 
cation Sentimentale, Frédéric and Rosanette stay in Fontainebleau from Thurs- 
day evening until Sunday morning; in the ideal world of fictional time, they are 
presumed to spend an eternity wandering happily in the Forest, with real life 
completely disregarded. Several details insist that such was Frédéric's atti- 
tude (at least for the moment): 
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1 ne se doutait pas qu'il ne fiit heureux 
pour jusqu‘a la fin de ses jours.... 

Quelquefois, ils entendaient tout au 
loin des roulements de tambour. C'était la géné- 
rale que l'on battait dans les villages, pour aller 
défendre Paris. 

--"Ah! tiens! 1l'émeute!" disait Fré- 
déric avec une pitié dédaigneuse, toute cette agi- 
tation lui paraissant misérable a coté de leur 
amour et de la nature éternelle. 


It is evident that the Romantic attitude here is Frédéric's, and not at all Flaubert's. 
In fact, Flaubert probably intended an undercurrent of irony to accompany the 
whole passage, the dissonance of time was one way of conveying it. After all, 
this love of Frédéric’s was only a second-best love, a pis-aller, compared to his 
love for Madame Arnoux, and in his Romantic posturing, in his finding ecstatic, 
eternal qualities. he was fooling only himself. 


It should be noted that the ecstatic moment is brought to a close very 
abruptly. When Fréderic hears of the wound of his friend Dussardier, he insists 
on returning to Paris and even quarrels with his mistress, who does not want to 


leave. Thus the dissonance between fictional time and chronology seems to have 
been used here by Flaubert to suggest that this moment of ecstasy in L'Education 
Sentimentale was, like all attempts at the accomplishment of something on the 
part of the hero of this novel, a failure, it was raté. Frédéric spoke of being 
happy for the rest of his days, and of disregarding the agitation which seemed 
trivial compared to his love and to eternal nature; actually he was caught up again 
by that agitation in less than three days’ time. The stretching out of the descrip- 
tion of the lovers’ one and one-half days spent driving through the Forest, the 
constantly recurring imperfect tenses suggesting that they were seeing rocks, 
trees, enchanting vistas over and over again-~all this would suggest that for Fré- 
déric, still, in spite of disillusionment, a Lamartinian Romantic, time had held 
up its flight and that the propitious hours had held up their course. But the alert 
reader, who takes more seriously than Frédéric the rolling of drums in the vil- 
lages, has his doubts about the everlasting quality of this love affair, and his 
doubts are ironically confirmed when Frédéric starts back to Paris on Sunday .2°? 


One cannot, in all cases inthis novel, justify the discrepancies between 
fictional time and chronology as efforts to produce special effects. Inthe latter 
part, the too-rapid passage of the years 1849 and 1850 may reflect the emptiness 
of Frédéric's life at that moment ‘he no longer saw Madame Arnoux, he was 
tired of Rosanette, and was engaged in a liaison with Madame Dambreuse which 
satisfied his vanity, but neither his senses nor his heart), but it also may simply 
reflect the fatigue of the novelist, anxious to get done with a novel with which he 
had been struggling (that is the word for it) for four and one-half years already. 
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NOTES 


Correspondence de Flaubert, édition Conard, V, 327. Lettre n° 935, du 
8 octobre 1867, a Armand Barbes. 

Even a cursory reading of Flaubert's correspondence for the years 1863- 
1869, the years he was working on the novel, is sufficient to show how 
conscientiously he prepared his background. This historical background 
has been studied by various scholars. See, for instance, René Dumesnil, 
L'Education Sentimentale de Flaubert (Paris, 1936), pp. 129-143. 

Cited in Dumesnil, p. 130. 

In his edition of the Education, Les Textes Francais (Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 1942); to be distinguished from the study previously mentioned. 
This was in reference to the events of the Revolution of 1848. (Corresp., 
V, 360. Lettre n° 960. ) 

Modern Language Notes, LXVII (February, 1952), 86-92. Another dis- 
cussion, less complete, of chronological discrepancies in L'Education 
Sentimentale is found in Joseph Pinatel's “Notes vétilleuses sur la chro- 
nologie de L' Education Sentimentale, " in Revue d Histoire littéraire de 
la France, 1953, pp. 57-65. mel 

I disregard the unfinished Bouvard et Pécuchet. 

In an article published over forty-five years ago, Ernest Bovet, in discus- 
sing "Le Réalisme de Flaubert. “ (Revue d'Histoire littéraire de la France, 
1911, pp. 1-36) established a detailed chronology of Madame Bovary, but it 
is based, at least partially, upon assumed dates (plausible assumptions, 
it is true) rather than events linked to historical dates. 

Corresp. V, 2ll. (Lettre n° 845, 24 avril 1866.) 

In a letter to Sainte-Beuve of March 12, 1866, he said: "Mon roman s' étend 
de 1840 au Coup d'Etat." (Corresp. V, 205. Lettre n° 841.) 

This is quoted from Maupassant's preface to Lettres de Gustave Flaubert 
a George Sand, Paris, 1884, p. lxvi 

Flaubert, L’ Education Sentimentale, éd. Conard pp. 459-476. All further 
page references to the text of the novel will be to this edition 

L'Education, p. 464. 

The assumption that this was the second day of the fighting. and that Fré- 
déric and Rosanette, leaving Paris on Friday, had been unaware that the 
fighting had begun, is untenable. It would cut down the stay at Fontaine- 
bleau to an impossibly short one day and one-half. 

L'Education, p. 475. 

L'Education, p. 477 ff. 

Lettre n° 995, September, 1868. (Corresp., V, 410.) 

L'Education, p. 475 

Ibid., p. 464 

Ibid., p. 467. 

Edinburgh, 1949, p. 322. 

L'Education, p. 468. 
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Ibid., p. 469. 

Ibid., p. 470. 

Is it going too far to assert that Flaubert assumed that the reader of 
1869 would be familiar with the dates of the insurrection of June, 1848? 
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SOME MEDIAEVAL CONCEPTS OF KING ARTHUR 


By Sister M. Amelia Klenke, O. P. 
College of St. Mary of the Springs 


It can be stated rather categorically that no literary personage has ever 
created more speculation, or generated more heated debate, than King Arthur. 
Arthurian scholars, never at a loss for excuses to leap at one another's throats, 
have aired their views in journals ranging from the dignified Romania to the 
sophisticated New Yorker. In this short paper, it is my purpose to discuss 
one in particular among several mediaeval concepts of the enigmatical king: 

a twelfth-century concept reflected in a Lombard stone-carving, in an Apulian 
mosaic, and in the French romance of Perceval by Chrétien de Troyes. 


Art which was contemporaneous with Chrétien was quite capable of hav- 
ing influenced him. Whether or not such influence was direct need be of only 
secondary concern. The essential is to learn something of the vital mood 
which this art reflects concerning ways and psychology of earnest Frenchmen 
in the twelfth century. It cannot be denied that Chrétien participated deeply 
in this mood and in the cultural atmosphere which pervaded his entire intellec- 
tual and spiritual life. 


Scholars today are coming more and more to the inescapable belief that 
the Perceval recounts a spiritual ascent,cast ina literary frame of chivalric 
idealism and exalted allegory. Details are not needed here in preliminary 
discussion, but we offer two brief reminders at the outset. 


First, one of the vital issues in the twelfth century was the so-called 
Synagoga-Ecclesia question. In other words, a frequent theme was replace- 
ment of the Old Law by the New (symbolized respectively by the allegorical 
figures of Synagoga and Ecclesia) The theme owes its importance to 
twelfth-century hopes for conversion of Jewish peoples to Christianity. Only 
in recent years have scholars begun to grasp the significance of this aspira- 
tion. 


Second, there was great interest attaching to the symbol represented 
by the Temple of Solomon. It was in a part of the palace adjoining this Tem- 
ple that Baldwin II of Jerusalem assigned quarters to the newly organized 
Order of Knights Templar. In 1128, at the Council of Troyes at which St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux was the leading spirit, the Templars gained their for- 
mal status. 


As for Synagoga-Ecclesia, let us not forget that, precisely in Troyes, 
two Jewish syeaqpanee were converted into Christian churches during Chré- 
Also, the poet recalls the Temple of Solomon in his famous 


tien's own time. 
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and crucial description of the Grail Castle in which Perceval is initiated into 
things of the spirit. Curiously enough, as recently as last year an eminent pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne was still striving to minimize the Synagoga-Ecclesia 
theme, if not to eliminate it entirely from any interpretation of the Perceval 
poem. 4 Doubtless the controversies will continue as long as the Perceval text 


is anywhere preserved. 


The allegorical figures of Ecclesia and Synagoga, usually portrayed with 
chalice and Lance of the Passion, were everywhere depicted in the twelth cen- 
tury. 5 We find them in the upper and lower panels of the exquisite crucifixion 
window of the Cathedral at Chalons, © approximately sixty miles from Troyes. 
In July, 1957, this window was installed in a place especially prepared for it in 
the north tower of the cathedral, were, through the great kindness of monsieur 
le Curé, the author had the privilege of a specially conducted tour. Ecclesia 
with her chalice is compared with the Throne of Solomon. Synagoga, blindfolded, 
holds the instruments of the Passion ‘including the Lance), and there appear the 
words: Fiat Mensa Eorum in Laquem taken from Psalm Ixvili, 22-23, which 
reads in full: "And they gave me gall for my food: and in my thirst they gave 
me vinegar to drink. Let their table become as a snare before them, anda 
recompense, and a stumbling block. " Past oY 


There is a beautiful] little reliquary in Champlevé enamel, of North Ger- 
man origin but now 1n London's Victoria and Albert Museum. When the author 
discovered it in the summer of 1957, it was exhibited in the Central Court and 
bore the number 4524-1858. Along the sides of the reliquary are twelve small 
panels showing the deaths of the twelve Apostles. On the cover is a Crucifixion 
scene with the allegorical figures of Ecclesia carrying her chalice and Synagoga 
bearing the great Lance of the Passion 


A superb portable altar taken from the Abbey of Stavelot’ is now on dis- 
play in the Royal :Centenaire} Museum of Brussels, where the author had the 
privilege of examining it in detail during the past summer. The four sides, 
decorated in Champlevé eramel, depict tne martyrdom of the Apostles and the 
dormitio of St. John. The table of the altar is one of the finest examples ex- 
tant of Suger's figurative 1conography, opposing, as it does, scenes from the 
Old and the New Testaments. +The Templars, in the oath taken at their profes- 
sion. swore to defend by word, by sword, and even with life, the Old and the 
New Testaments, along with the explanations of the Holy Fathers received by 
the Church.) The sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham here offsets Christ's carrying 
the Cross to Caivary, Meichizedek with the grail of the Old Law prefigures 
Christ with the holy grail of the New Law instituting the Blessed Sacrament at 
the Last Supper; Abhei's sacrifice of a lamb 1s contrasted with the shedding of 
the Blood of the Lamb of God at the scourging and the crucifixion; Samson and 
Jonas on either side of the central panel foreshadow the resurrection of Christ 
from the dead; finaily, above and below the central panel with the words sanctus, 
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sanctus, sanctus, are the allegorical figures--plainly labeled--of Ecclesia with 
her chalice and blindfolded Synagoga bearing the instruments of the Passion (in- 
cluding the Lance of Longinus). 


Now we come to the unusual illumination from the Hortus Deliciarum, to 
which Mario Roques alludes in his 1955 publication, "Le Graal de Chrétien et la 
demoiselle au Graal, "8 where he identifies the symbols of Chrétien's procession 
of the Holy Grail. Parallel studies have long since convinced me, with Roques, 
that Chrétien's Holy Grail is the chalice, and that the Grail-Bearer is Ecclesia 
seen to the right of the Crucified in this illumination. We hold that Chrétien's 
bleeding lance is the Lance of the Passion and that his Lance~Bearer is Longi- 
nus, here close to Our Lady. We hold that Chrétien's tailleor is the paten used 
to cover the chalice and always associated with it. (In Church iconography, the 
paten together with the chalice represents the tomb of Christ sealed with a stone. 
The stone, according to the ancient Glossa ordinaria, symbolizes the table of 
the Ancient Law. 9) t is to be noted that in this illumination, Ecclesia uses the 
grail to gather the Precious Blood streaming from the side of the Crucified. To 
the left of the Crucified is Synagoga, still blindfolded, seated upon an ass, hold- 
ing on her lap the sacrificial victim of the Old Law. At the top of the design is 
the veil of the Temple, rent intwo. We stress the fact that all examples of 
ecclesiastical art thus far mentioned are of the twelfth century, contemporaneous 
with Chrétien de Troyes. All of them are symbolic, and all of them are con- 
cerned with the Synagoga-Ecclesia theme. The proximity of Synagoga and Eccle- 
sia to the words sanctus, sanctus, sanctus from the Canon of the Mass (and to 
the place on which the chalice would rest during the celebration of Mass on the 
Stavelot altar) indicates that the symbolism was closely associated to the liturgy, 


i 


as we have iong held. 


In the thirteenth century, one of the best examples of the Synagoga-Eccle- 
sia theme is to be found in the two statues at opposite sides of the south portal 
of Strasbourg's lovely cathedral. 10 The crowned figure of Ecclesia is depicted 
with processional cross and chalice, and is counterbalanced by blindfolded Syna- 
goga bearing in her right hand her broken standard, while from her left hand 
slip the tablets of the Old Law which she has ceased to understand. 


Then there is the fine miniature from the Bréviaire de St. Etienne, from 
Chalons.!! At the top, Christ is seated in majesty between symbols of the four 
Evangelists. Below are the figures of Ecclesia and the blindfolded Synagoga 
who still holds the Lance of the Passion. Again the influence of the liturgy is 
indicated by the accompanying prayers of the Canon of the Mass, and the in- 
scription at the top: Adoramus te Christi et benedicimus tibi quoniam per sanc- 
tam crucem tuam redemisti mundum. “i 


Furthermore, it should be noted that Chrétien has manifested his inter- 
est in the New Law, and has applied the Synagoga-Ecclesia theme to his hero 
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in so many words addressed to him by one of the pilgrims whom he meets on 
Good Friday: "Biaus sire chiers, Don ne creez vos Jesucrist, Qui la novele 
loi escrist, Si la dona as crestiiens? "12 That Chrétien was deeply concerned 

with the Jews, with the sacrifice of the Mass, and with holy relics is to be seen 
in verses 573-582, translated by Foulet: 


--Mere, qu'est-ce que c'est qu'une église? --C'est 

un lieu ot on céleébre le service de celui qui fit le 

ciel et la terre et y mit hommes et bétes. --Et un 
moutier? --Fils, c'est la méme chose: une mai- 

son belle et sainte, ot il y a des reliques et des 
trésors; ony sacrifie le corps de Jésus~Christ, 

le saint prophete. a qui les Juifs firent mainte honte.... 


In view of all this, it is scarcely to be wondered at that Chrétien, in his cele- 
brated Procession of the Holy Grail, should have used the chalice and the lance 
of the Passion as two of his chief symbols. Nor was Chrétien the first in popu- 
lar literature to have dealt with the conversion of the Jews. Inthe Pelerinage 
de Charlemagne, the conversion of a Jew was brought about by the sight of 
‘Charlemagne and his twelve peers seated upon the chairs once used by Christ 
and his Apostles. Deeply impressed by what he saw, the Jew straightway asked 
for baptism. It must be remembered that even before Chrétien's time the Ar- 
thurian material had been used in this Synagoga-Ecclesia theme. Contrary to 
what has often been maintained, the Church did not ignore the Arthurian legends. 
William of Malmesbury complained that the sepulcher of Arthur was nowhere 

to be found, hence ancient ballads fabled that he was still to come.]3 Subse- 
quently, we have the "finding" of Arthur's tomb at Glastonbury. Then, in the 
third quarter of the twelfth century, Gautier de Chatillon composed his Tractatus 
contra Judaeos in which he likened the superstitious Britons awaiting the second 
coming of Arthur to the Jews still waiting for the coming of the Messiah. 


This brings us to the twelfth-century Porta della Pescheria of the Cathedral 
of Modena (Lombardy) with its celebrated Arthurian archivolt.14 With the com- 
ing of the Renaissance, as Emile Male puts it, we lost the key to much of the 
mystical language of the twelfth century, but it is inconceivable that this portal 
did not speak to men of the twelfth century, in a language which they understood, 
of God and the kingdom of heaven. It is up tous to find that key. First of all, 
it should be noted that Arthur and his knights are riding uphill: Chrétien's 
Mont Douloureux. The position of Winlogée (Guinloie) in the very center top is 
noteworthy, too, for it is the one so frequently occupied by the Crucified. We 
are forced to reflect on seeing the little waves at the foot of her prison, for 
Male points out!> that sometimes the sculptors, as in a bas-relief of the Clois- 
ter of Silos, imitated the miniaturists in depicting Golgotha by a superposition 
of small waves. 
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The diffusion of Truth was a passion for twelfth-century Christendom. 
We see a reflection of this passion in the beautiful western facade of the Cathe- 
dral at Angouléme. There, in its tympana, 16 in groups of three, the Apostles 
are rushing to spread the Gospel of the New Law to the ends of the earth, while 
the Crusaders are seen below carrying the message to the Holy Land. At Saint- 
Amand-de-Boixe, in sculpture closely related to that of Angouléme, we find the 
same pattern. This diffusion of Truth is also reflected at Cressac, where in 
the twelfth-century Chapel of the Templars there is a fresco showing Ecclesia 
welcoming a victorious Crusader crushing Heresy underfoot.!7 (When we visited 
Cressac in the summer of 1957, the chapel was locked for repairs, but happily 
we found a full-scale reproduction of the fresco in the Palais de Chaillot in Par- 
is.) The theme is found again at Modena, to whose Arthurian archivolt we have 
already alluded, namely, the famous bas-relief of the two combats, near the 
Portal of the Princes At the left, Jacob wrestles with the angel of the Lord; 
at the right, Truth tears out the tongue of Fraud. 18 Then there is the fine fresco 
on the ceiling of the crypt of the Cathedral of St. Etienne at Auxerre, where 
Christ le Cavalier is shown as First Horseman of the Apocalypse. This brings 
us back again to King Arthur in a mosaic, dated 11¢6, in the floor of the Cathe- 
dral at Otranto in Apulia. 19 


The interpretation of this mosaic has proved to be an interesting project 
King Arthur, plainly marked, is seated on a goat. He is crowned and carries a 
sceptre in his left hand, while his right hand is raised in some sort of salutation 
or blessing. To the left, Adam and Eve are in the Garden of Paradise. To the 
right can be seen the Hand of God reaching out to accept the sacrifice of Abel, 
while Cain, in the words of Scripture, has become "the portion of foxes." Below 
are the pisces, one of the signs of the zodiac. The closed gate at the left should 
not be overlooked. In Church iconography it symbolizes Ezechiel, whose proph- 
ecies explain the mosaic. He has much to say concerning the sanctuary. Pro- 
fessor R. S. Loomis@9 is reminded of Arthur's combat with the giant cat of Lau- 
sanne. Acknowledging that this section of the mosaic adjoins the sanctuary of 
the Cathedral, Loomis ignores all the symbolic Biblical figures surrounding 
King Arthur. Loomis believes that Arthur was jealous of the goat owned by a 
pigmy king no bigger than a monkey, and that he acquired the uncouth mount of 
the pigmy potentate. 


However, when one has realized that Arthur, at Otranto, is in reality 
on a huge Tree of Life--a portion of which is to be seen even in the section of 
the mosaic described by Loomis and pictured by him-~-and that this Tree ex- 
tends ail the way from the west portal to the sanctuary, a key to the puzzle is 
at hand. At Carcassonne, in the Church of Saint-Nazaire, there is a twelfth- 
century Tree of Life window. ¢1 There, ina spot analogous to that occupied 
by King Arthur at Otranto, we find the Crucified Christ And, as at Otranto, 
Noah and Adam and Eve find their places at Carcassonne. Thus one begins 
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to realize that in the twelfth century, the Church, far from ignoring the Arthur- 
ian legends as is commonly believed, deplored the superstition which it was 
feared they fostered and consequently strove to Christianize them. King Arthur, 
whose second coming the Britons were awaiting, was transformed into a type of 
Christ. That is a sufficient explanation of his presence on the archivolt of the 
Porta della Pescheria at Modena and in the mosaic near the sanctuary of the 


cathedral at Otranto. 


Incidentally, Mrs. Laura Hibbard Loomis has suggested that Arthur's 
Round Table was derived from the Last Supper as represented in Church iconog- 
raphy, stained glass windows and manuscript illuminations. 22 In some of these 
mediaeval representations, the table of the Last Supper is round. 23 


This symbolism, in the case of Arthur, seems to have been maintained 
during the next few centuries. The King Arthur panel of the celebrated Nine 
Heroes Tapestries in The Cloisters, New York City, is a good example. It was 
woven in Paris toward the end of the fourteenth century. In speaking of it, the 
Celticist Loomis has written: 


The whole conception is significantly like that of 
God the Father in majesty painted early in the 
fifteenth century in the Missel de 1'Eglise de Paris 
and figured in Martin's Miniature Francaise, fig. 
CVi. He is surrounded by obsequious clergy: two 
archbishops in the upper niches, two bishops in 
the lower. 


In 1947, with funds given by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the three cardi- 
nals now at the extreme top of the tapestry were acquired. In its series of 
pictorial essays on the historical development of western cultures, Life repro- 
duced in color that portion of the tapestry to which Loomis has referred. Below 
the reproduction, as part of its caption, Life wrote: 


Arthur became one of the towering figures in Mid- 
die Age art and story because the church surrounded 
him with a saintly aura and claimed him as the em- 
bodiment of the perfect Christian king. Wandering 
troubadours, in secular songs and ballads, also en- 
dowed King Arthur with supernatural majesty. 


This theory that King Arthur had become a type of Christ, Lord God of 
Hosts, seems to find support in a woodcut dating from approximately 1475, now 
in the Btirgerbibliotheéque at Bern. 27 Hex e, in bold lettering behind King Arthur, 
is the inscription: Kiinig Artiis ein Crist. In the Middle Ages, the German word 
Crist~--not the Latinized from Christus now in use--was employed to denote 
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"Christ." Therefore, it is virtually certain that Ktinig Artis ein Crist could 
and did mean: "Rex Arturus alter Christus, " despite the fact that in this same 
series of woodcuts, Joshua is referred to as "Joste ein Jud. " 


That Chrétien de Troyes adopted this symbolism seems to us highly 
probable. After all, when the poet introduces us to his King Arthur, it is in 
terms of his golden cup. In Church iconography, a golden cup is the sign of 
eternal priesthood. 28 Chrétien's King Arthur also seems to symbolize the 
Virtue of Charity which the poet so highly lauded in his Prologue where, in 
the words of St. John, we are told that "God is charity." The Battle between 
the Virtues and the Vices was. of course, one of the favorite themes of the 
Middle Ages. 


NOTES 


This paper was read at the Eleventh University of Kentucky Foreign 
Language Conference, April 25, 1958, and was illustrated with twenty- 
one slides of the religious art in question. Since it is not feasible to 
reproduce these illustrations, footnotes have been appended to indicate 
where they may be found. The illustrations themselves will be repro- 
duced in a book which the author has prepared in collaboration with Pro- 
fessor Urban T. Holmes, Jr Chrétien de Troyes and his "Perceval," 
to be published early in 1959 by the University of North Carolina Press. 
See Margaret Schlauch. "The Allegory of Church and Synagogue," Specu- 
lum, XIV (1939), 448-464 

T. Boutiot, Histoire de la ville de Troyes ‘Troyes et Paris, 1872), I, 
262 

Jean Frappier, Chrétien de Troyes, l'homme et l'oeuvre (Paris, 1957), 
pp. 193-196. Another unsuccessful attempt is that of Jean Marx, "Quel- 
ques Remarques au sujet de récents travaux sur l'origine du Graal, " 
Moyen Age, LXIII (1957), 469-480. 

Yet, less than two years ago, it was argued that it would be "very odd" 
if the weapon of the centurion Longinus "should come to be regarded as 
the symbol of the Old Jewish Law" (R. S. Loomis, PMLA, LXXI, [1956], 
848). One wonders where this critic studied his church iconography. 
The Stained Glass of French Churches, with an essay by Louis Grodecki 
(London. Drummond Ltd.; Paris: Editions du Chéne, 1948), plate 8. 
See also the Musée des Arts Decoratifs, Vitraux de France (Paris, 1953), 
p.43; and No. 7, Planches 4 et 5: "Eglise et Synagoguem vers 1155." 
See Emile Male, L'Art religieux du XIle siecle en France (Paris, 1928), 
p-163 andfig. 127, 

Société de publications romanes et francaises, L (1955), p.14 and pl. III. 
See also R. de Lasteyrie, Miniatures inédites de l'Hortus deliciarum de 
Herrade de Landsberg (Paris, 1885), pl. 2 
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Emile Male, L'Art religieux en France au XIile siécle (Paris, 1913), 


p- 194. 
Cathédrales de France, with photographs by Jean Roubier (Editions des 


Deux Mondes: Paris, 1950), last two plates. 
Bibliotheque de l'Arsenai, 595, fol. 244, reproduced in Henry Martin, 


La miniature francaise. I have been unable to consult a copy of this vol- 
ume and I owe the reference to Professor F. A. G. Cowper, Professor 
Emeritus of Duke University. Photographs of the illumination can be 
procured from the Bibliotheque Nationale 

Der Percevalroman (Li Contes del Graal) von Christian von Troyes, un- 
ter benutzung des von Gottfried Baist nachgelassenen handschriftlichen 
materials, herausgegeben von Alfons Hilka (Halle, Max Niemeyer Verlag, 
1932), 6254-57. 

De Gestis, I, xxviii. 


Male, XIle siecle, p.26¢7, fig.176€. See also R. S. Loomis, Arthurian 
Legends in Medieval Art {London & New York, 1938), fig. 7. 

Male. XTie siecle, p. 20. 

Ibid., p. 402 

Larousse, Histoire de France, 2 vols. ‘Paris, 1954), I, 232. 

Roberto Salvini Wiligelmo e le origini della scultura romanica (Milano, 
1956), fig.160. 

Loomis, fig. 9 

Ibid., p. 36. 

G.-J Mot, Les Vitraux de Saint-Nazaire de Carcassonne (Toulouse, 1954). 
See PMLA, XLi, 1926, 771-784; MLN, XLIV, 1929, 511-519. 

Male, XIle siecle, p. 421. 

Loomis, p. 38 

James J. Rorimer and Margaret B. Freeman, The Nine Heroes Tapes- 
tries at The Cloisters ‘New York, 1953), p.9. 

Life, April 7, 1947, pp. 80-81. 

Loomis, fig. 393 

Henry Adams, describing the huge rose window of the southern transept 
at Chartres, designed by Pierre de Dreux, writes: ‘In the central cir- 
cle, Christ as King 1s seated on a royal throne, both arms raised, one 
holding the golden cup of eternal priesthood, the other blessing the world. 
Two great flambeaux burn beside Him. The four Apocalyptic figures 
surround Him; inthe concentric circles round the central medallion 
are the angels and the kings in a blaze of colour, symbolizing the New 
Jerusalem. All the force of the Apocalypse is there...." (Mont-Saint- 
Michel and Chartres [Boston & New York, 1936], pp 185-186). We have 
already noted the cup or chalice in the hands of Christ and Melchizedek 


in the panels of the Stavelot altar 
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FERDINAND STOLTE'S FAUST 


By Sara Elizabeth Piel, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


There have always been individuals who wanted to go beyond the limits 
of the knowledge of their time. If they succeeded, their unusual learning was 
often attributed to supernatural aid, chiefly that of the devil, to whom they were 
said to have sold their souls. Today we esteem the man who attains new hori- 
zons, but this was definitely not the case in the Middle Ages. 


There was, for example, the legendary figure Dr. Johann Faustus, who 
lived in the second half of the fifteenth century and the early years of the six- 
teenth. He was supposedly a magician, a conjurer and a practitioner of the 
black arts. His extraordinary feats were allegedly made possible by a pact with 
the devil who, at the end of the stipulated period, carried off his soul. The 
story of Dr. Faustus has been treated in poems, tragedies, puppet shows, folk 
books, great dramas and operas. The two greatest dramatizations of the theme 
are: The Tragicall History of Dr. Faustus, by Christopher Marlowe, published 
shortly after the Spiess edition of the folk book, and Faust, by Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe, started about 1773 and completed in 1831. 


The story of Faust has always attracted attention and aroused interest 
because there is something of the Faustian nature in all men. In its broad inter- 
pretation, the Faustian nature is one in which there is a constant seeking, a con- 
stant striving, a dissatisfaction with the limitations imposed upon it. Since 
Faust personifies these common human characteristics, he represents human- 
ity. 


Ludwig Stolte, who was born in Saxony in 1809, was a man ot overwhelm- 
ing idealism who loved his fellow men deeply and who felt a distinct kinship 
with Faust. During his lifetime Stolte was a medical student, an actor, a Jes- 
uit novice, an opera star (a member of the Imperial Opera at Vienna under Du- 
pont), a stage director, a manager of a hydropathic sanatorium, a dramatist, 
a reciter, a founder of a school for the theater, and a writer. Although he 
achieved considerable success in several of these pursuits, he was never sat- 
isfied. His search for the highest and noblest qualities of mankind led him to 
forsake public life in order to become a member of a religious order. This 
venture was unsuccessful and he fled the monastery to return to the stage. He 
associated with Gutzkow, and, through the latter's encouragement, he turned 
to writing and started on the plan for his great dramatic poem Faust. He gave 
readings of the first part of his work in large cities in Germany, Switzerland, 
and France. He was active as a stage director, an editor and writer up to the 
time of his death in 1874. 
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When finished, Stolte's Faust was a monumental volume of 1075 pages. 
It was divided into four parts and in the preface to the first of these, entitled 
"Guttenberg, " Stolte deals briefly with the Faust legend and explains his con- 
ception of it. 


The oldest treatment of Faust of poetic value is Marlowe's work on 
which, in Stolte's opinion, Goethe has indirectly based his Faust. Both works 
begin with the same monologue and continue the same train of thought. Mar- 
lowe enveloped his hero in an atmosphere of magic hocus~-pocus and had him 
torn in shreds by the devil and his soul carried off to hell. Goethe, on the 
other hand, elevated his Faust to a remarkable spiritual development and had 
him saved. This salvation, says Stolte, is a distinct merit, and is in keeping 
with the spirit of Christianity and with philosophy; however, Goethe's method 
of bringing about Faust's redemption does not satisfy him. In fact, Stolte 
would rather see Faust go to hell than to heaven via the Goethean road. He 
warmly admires the first part of Goethe's work, but insists that the develop- 
ment of the basic thought in the second part is neither morally nor psychologi- 
cally defensible. Early in Goethe's work the hero, through mental and spiri- 
tual striving, 1s almost driven to negation of his physical self by suicide. Faust, 
by going from one extreme to the other, is driven to a double murder and even 
to the negation of his spiritual being. Having fallen from grace, like the angels, 
he invades the devil's sphere. Stolte sees in Faust, after the Gretchen episode, 
the symbol of Adarn, ejected from Paradise, who must needs return to Para- 
dise through a spiritual rebirth. This rebirth may be effected only by true re- 
pentance. Now, Goethe was truly Greek by nature and ignored the idea of a 
Christian rebirth; by preference he sought the beautiful, the pleasant and the 
humanistic. Repentance for his hero would have been incongruous and unpleas- 
ant, so he had Faust drink of the waters of Lethe to forget his sinful past. 
Goethe's hero of part two is entirely different from his hero of part one. The 
only development of the original idea that Stolte can find is the reclamation of 
land from the sea. 

Consequently, Stolte finds nothing particularly admirable in the second 
part of Goethe's work. He says he knows of no other idea so firmly rooted in 
mankind as the Faust idea. Widmann's Faust book was a popular folk book, in 
consonance with the thought of the age. Any Faust treatment must conform to 
the age it represents, therefore, in this age, it must represent a conflict. 
Where. he questions, is there in Goethe's Faust a final outcome of a titanic 
struggle between spirit and life, one which typifies the true Faustian nature? 
Faust is finally ushered into heaven, but this conclusion is a deus ex machina 
and not a dramatically motivated close. "The heaven-stormer Faust dies, -- 

a Catholic!" Neither the church nor philosophy can feel flattered by this con- 
clusion. 


To Stolte, Faust is a fallen man in need of regeneration, and in keep- 
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ing with this concept of the hero, he proposes to write a dramatic epic with man- 
kind the hero. His purpose is purely didactic, and he is content to let the dra- 
matic element recede. He wants to write a folk book in the best sense of the 
word, one which, by its content, will benefit the spiritually and morally healthy 
man and will drive the spiritually sick man to seek salvation. 


After a life of error, for which Goethe's Faust, Part I, is to serve asa 
ready-made background, Faust is to be moved to reflect on his past, to go 
through various phases of his inner development, and to emerge a hero in thought 
and deed. The first part of the treatment will be necessarily more didactic than 
dramatic, and is to be called "Faust, the Idealist or Theorist." The second 
part will be entitled "Faust, the Practical." Two mythical allegorical figures, 
Mephistopheles and Ahasverus, are to accompany Faust. Mephistopheles is to 
be born of Faust's spiritual negation and his sensual joy. Faust will be led to 
the abyss from which he will recoil; he will be seized by remorse and brought 
to repentance. At the moment when he seeks release from Evil, Ahasverus, 
personifying Error, will appear to prove that man, laden with sins, can be 
freed from them by active love. Mephistopheles, the spirit of contradiction, 
will completely negate himself, while Ahasverus, released by the light of truth, 
will lead Faust to love. Ahasverus, the representative of a thousand year old 
story anda figure in early Christianity, will be identified with Faust and will 
become Faust, who will release him. 


Faust's ear will be closed to dogma. He is to be the representative of 
the great number of Christians who are estranged from the Church and who, in 
seeking truth and inner satisfaction, find help for their inner conflict only in 
the temple of God-filled nature. Faust will stand on the volcanic ground that 
later erupted in the Reformation. Faust and Luther will be kindred souls, for 
Faust, too, wili fight to the end of his days against a man-made and man-guard- 
ed heaven. The problem of Faust's ultimate destination is to be answered in 
a second part, which wiil also include a treatment of the fusion of Church and 
State. Political and social elements will be discussed in this practical part. 


Stolte says that he is impelled to write this work by a deep, inner urge 
and love for his fellow humans. He regrets that heaven had not bestowed on 
him, as it had on Goethe, the gift of embellishing his thoughts with "the sweet 
fragrance of poetry." His justification for writing is that if an author succeeds 
in touching only one heart, if he can make one soul wavering between good and 
evil choose the good, his life has not beenin vain. This, then, is what Stolte 
planned to do in his work. 


In its final form, Stolte's work was divided into four parts, each add- 
ing new personages and new complications to the plot. Inthe first part, "Gut- 
tenberg, " Faust demands that Mephistopheles take him to the inventor of 
printing so that they may work together to make knowledge, heretofore the 
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exclusive property of the monasteries, accessible to all. The second part, 
"Richard and Coelesta, " was written nine years later at Gutzkow's insistence. 
Stolte at this time had just fallen in love with the woman who was to become 

his second wife, and he was extremely happy. He felt impelled to awaken in 
others the happiness he was experiencing. To attain this goal, he believed he 
would have to fight everything that threatened or balked true happiness in human 
life. He conceived of Faust, the representative of all mankind, as a pathfinder 
for all. Inthe preface to the third part, "Ahasverus, " Stolte elaborates on his 
idea of what a treatment of this theme should entail. He wants to portray his 
Faust as a true friend to every man, who would have everyone think seriously 
about himself, who would offer help to all in doubt and protect and support his 
fellows in life's battles. Thus Faust will show the path to inner freedom and to 
inner peace with one's seif and the world. Inthe fourth part, "Faustina, " Faust 
1s assured by the Earth Spirit, whom he had once summoned and could not com- 
prehend, that his life has not been in vain, that he has gained both understand- 
ing and knowledge. At the end the defeated Mephistopheles crawls back into the 
earth and Faust, with a last farewell to the sun, dies. 


There are some very serious criticisms to be made of this work. Its 
most striking characteristic 1s its length. Its verbosity, lack of concentration 
and inordinate expansion are grave defects. The division of the work into four 
parts, each adding new characters and new complications to the hopelessly in- 
volved plot, seriously interferes with the unity of the whole. Short scenes are 
introduced, apparently for no particular reason, and it is not until much later 
that we become aware cf the reason for their existence and catch a glimpse of 
the continuity. There is no element of suspense, for we know that Faust must 
be saved. The style is very uneven; itis often labored and artificial, with 
forced meters and rhymes. Had Stolte kept the form of a play, the work would 
have better fulfilled his purpose, for it would have reached many more people. 
It 1s plain that his ambitions were beyond his capacities. 


The characterizations are excellent. Faust is of a true Faustian nature; 
he is tempted by money, power, women, everything he wants, and yet he never 
says to the moment," /erweile doch!" He escapes every trap Mephistopheles 
sets for him; he is constant 1n his purpose of service to his fellow men. He 
is a "heaven-storming Titan" who is active to the very end of his days in his 
search for truth. 


Mephistopheles is a2 wonderful character. He is a cosmopolite, well- 
traveled, well-educated, and not without professional pride. Not for an instant 
does he fail out of character. Heis the sensualist, who believes that only 
what one can grasp with his hands brings pleasure. His wit is truly diabolical 
and some of the best passages of the work are dialogues between Mephistophe- 
les and one of the other personages. He is powerless only when Faust repents, 
because repentance negates his activities. 
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In this work, Stolte treats practically every phase of human existence. 
He gives his views on the subjects of education, religion, politics, marriage, 
society, art, war, and economics, to mention only a few. It is quite strange 
that someone of his wide experience, who sees all the issues so realistically, 
should offer such impossible solutions. Of course, he was an idealist almost 
without parallel. 


Many of Stoite's ideas are quite modern. He has Guttenberg say, for 
example, that criminals are really sick people who should be treated with kind- 
ness and understanding. His entire philosophy of education is founded on a 
natural theme: all education must follow the laws of nature and the teacher 
must use natural methods. Knowledge, for example, must not drop on the stu- 
dent's head like hailstones but should come as a refreshing, gentle downpour. 
Education has a two-fold purpose: to make the individual fit and ready to serve 
society and to build his character. He asks of what use to society is a man, no 
matter how well-educated, if he be weak or base in character? Faust's admo- 
nition to the individual is to make himself worthy of his creator, and he also 
reminds him to take care lest the career destroy the man himself. Stolte be- 
lieves that an individual who is intellectually curious, of good character and 
schooled by natural methods, will become a valuable member of society. A 
society of such individuais will make for a well-ordered state. It is the indi- 
vidual's duty to take stock of his talents and use them to the best advantage of 
all. The text that Stolte proposes for the enlightenment of humanity is a prac- 
tical, philosophical Bible that will answer men's questions and furnish a prac- 
tical guide for living. 


Much is said about the church and the state. Stolte, through Faust, 
gives a description of the political state as it is and as it might be. He draws 
from the Bible the example of a perfect political state, the theocracy, as it 
existed under Moses. He calls the church and the state the two great towers 
of Babel, and he says that they are not designed for the furthering of the pub- 
lic good nor for the enrichment of human life. On the contrary, they definite- 
ly prevent the attainment of human happiness. There are some withering 
blasts directed at the church, and they are probably the result of Stolte's re- 
volt against his early training and his disillusionment in the monastery. He 
offers some admirable ideas on all the subjects he treats, but his solutions 
are incapable of being executed by virtue of the nature of man. 


When Stolte gave readings of the first part of his work, he found great 
acclaim. Gutzkow was most enthusiastic in his praise. However, one of 
Germany's most prominent bookdealers said he could not be persuaded to 
read one line of it, since Goethe's Faust had killed all other treatments be- 
fore they were even born. A Prussian Privy Councillor, who had memorized 
both parts of Goethe's work, confessed that he did not care to expose himself 
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to the danger of having his firm convictions shaken nor of finding pleasure in 
another Faust. Dr. R. Gottschall wrote a most humorous criticism of the work, 
in which he says that Stolte, as a nature doctor, diagnoses the ailments of sick 
humanity, puts it under a shower, wraps it in cloths, plunges it into a cold bath 
and pounds it, then gives it his best prescriptions, and he does all this with such 
confidence, such warmth of conviction and devotion to the cause that the nature 
doctor becomes a nature priest and the whole work takes on an apostolic color- 
ing. Most of the available criticisms were quite favorable. This is no doubt 
due to the author's ability and skill as a reciter, and his established reputation 
in the theater. Some of the longer monologues that are so tiresome to read may 
not have seemed so fatiguing when dramatically recited 


In conclusion, it is fair to say that Stolte carried out his concept of the 
Faustian nature and problem very well. Had he limited his scope, had he given 
more practical and possible solutions to the problems he posed, he might have 
accomplished his admirable purpose. With all its faults, his work still merits 
mention and recognition in the field of Faust philology. 


Note: All references are to my doctoral dissertation, "Ferdinand Stolte's 
Faust" (University of Pittsburgh, 1939). 
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KAFKA AND CAMUS: SOME EXAMPLES OF RHYTHM IN THE NOVEL 


By Robert Donald Spector, Long Island University 


Exactly what is meant by the phrase “rhythm in the novel"? Perhaps the 
simplest response would be to indicate its main characteristics, to give the key 
heads affixed by E. K. Brown and E. M. Forster, the two men most responsible 
for the identification of this structural device. Brown has described it as repeti- 
tion of phrase, character, and incident, in such a way that the effect is not redun- 
dancy, but enlargement that brings simultaneously both depth and unity to the work 
of art. Moving from its most obvious form in mere verbal repetition, in consist- 
ency of character depiction, and in parallel development of incidents, to the com- 
plexity of expanding symbols and interweaving themes, he has demonstrated the 
importance of the technique to the total impression created by the novel. 


Forster has coupled rhythm with pattern, distinguishing between the two by 
applying the latter specifically to plot and the former to the novel in its entirety. 
For him rhythm is essentially repetition plus variation--or repeat strengthened 
by forward movement. Not only does he associate rhythm with the functional as- 


pects of the genre, but he assigns to the device an aesthetic appeal of its own, 
very much the same as the tonal effects of rhythm in poetry. In its subtlest form, 
Forster contends, rhythm is not the overt beat of the individual part, but the out- 
come of a relationship between parts. Here again its significance rests in the 
overall unity that it brings to the work of art. 


It is that unity that seems of most consequence in studying rhythm as it 
functions in the novels of Kafka and Camus. Individual chapters in the fiction of 
both writers have a distinct air of unreality, and if the reader pauses between 
chapters, he is amazed at the high degree of fantasy. In retrospect, too, the 
entire novel frequently seems implausible in the way that any strange occurrence 
lacks credibility almost immediately after it has been completed. Yet readers 
of both Kafka and Camus do not hesitate to accept the fictional world of the nov- 
elists while it is being experienced. No willing suspension of disbelief has been 
responsible for the readers' credulity; they have been absorbed by the crafts- 
manship of the artist, and the use of rhythm in the novel has been the primary 
cause for the ease with which they have been takenin. Repetition, skilful and 
complex, has made the unusual seem common, and variation, artfully contrived, 
has kept the interest alive. 


In Kafka the method is used to unite an entire fictional world. The "K" 
hero of the Trial and the Castle and Karl Rossman in Amerika rather obviously 
relate the experiences and stages of progression in these works to a single de- 
veloping movement, but even within the individual novel the technique is employed. 
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Amerika sets its rhythm in the very first episode, which oddly enough retains the 
unity that it originally had as a short story. Here the essential theme is set forth 
and worked out, anticipating the major theme of the separate sections and building 
the framework of a symphony for the novel as a whole. 


Amerika is concerned with the maturation of its hero. But it is in the very 
manner of the boy's growth that the persistency or repetition of the rhythm is 
achieved. In each instance his learning amounts to discovering that there is more 
than one side to the view that he has already taken. There is a shifting relation- 
ship between Karl and the characters he meets. First, with the stoker, with his 
uncle, with the manageress, and with Robinson, Karl is the child. However, 
once he is intimate enough with each, there is an exchange of roles, and yet that 
is not to be the final stage. In order for the boy to mature, he must come to real- 
ize that such is the nature of experience, that first impressions are insufficient 
and that secondary reactions are inconclusive. The truth must come from a prop- 
er synthesis of the two. 


Despite the incomplete state of the novel, the reader is aware that Kar! has 
come to know that while things are not to be measured by practical values, the 
body and its demands are still to be taken care of. The rhythm that forces this 
realization upon the reader is underscored by Karl's experience with Therese and 


Brunelda. Spiritual aspects characterize the former and sensual the latter. Here 
is the very movement of the novel itself: athesis, its antithesis, and a synthesis 
that must be made by the hero himself. It is in the synthesis that the variation of 
the rhythm is to be found and the otherwise monotonous repetition of the theme is 

to yield interest and satisfaction. In each succeeding episode Karl is better able 

to understand his experiences as a result of the preceding ones 


While the device is important to Kafka in Amerika as a means of keeping 
the dream-like atmosphere in check, for both the Trial and the Castle rhythm is 
essential to convince the reader of the nightmarish reality of the experience. In 
Amerika, Kafka took advantage of the universal theme of maturation as it is re- 
peated in the readers' own pattern of life to convince them of the reality of his 
story; inthe Trial, the author employs the theme of frustration as the fundamen- 
tal rhythm of the novel. It is a frustration that evolves from man's ironic rela- 
tionship to the universe, as he acts as though what he is doing has a logic that 
is meaningful to his existence, and then discovers in each action that he is the 
sorriest master of his fate and the most ill-equipped captain of his soul. 


Throughout the Trial hope is built upon false illusion, and despair is no 
more intelligible than desire. But if Kafka’s rhythm were offered in no other 
terms than these, the novel would generate a monotony equal to its sense of 
frustration. Certainly, the Trial is an exciting adventure in fiction, and it is 
so because the repetition of hope and frustration is accompanied by a progres- 
sion toward K s ultimate realization that, uncontrollable though his destiny 


may be, it is, nevertheless, his destiny. When Joseph K. is first faced by his 
accusers the situation seems equally incredible to him and to the reader, but as 
each attempt at understanding ends in repeated frustration, both the character 
and the reader have come to know something more of man's terrible relationship 
to his universe. 


Undoubtedly, the most important function of the device of rhythm in this novel 
has been to adjust the audience to the atmosphere of fantasy. Repetition has assured 
the reader of actuality, and progression based on the fundamental rhythm has pre- 
vented the novel from losing its effect through a static quality. 


To be sure, there is in both the Trial and the Castle a use of rhythm that 
should not be overlooked. Neither Brown nor Forster has discussed atmosphere 
as a characteristic of the device, and yet--despite the simplicity of its repetition 
from episode to episode--it is a major technique for achieving unity. No one 
would dispute the atmosphere that accompanies the rhythm in, for example, Poe's 
"Ulalume, " and it certainly should not be disregarded in Kafka's novels. 


Indeed, atmosphere used as rhythm in the Castle is probably most responsible 
for the sense of unity in the work. Here Kafka has depended upon the tensions 
from the repeated technique of building scenes in which the atmosphere is grotesque, 


while the accompanying music of the language is realistically contrapuntal. How- 
ever, such use of rhythm would in itself be insufficient to maintain interest in the 
work of art; for although it would adjust the reader's sensibility to the fictional 
world, it would also make him too complacent after a time. 


Kafka, therefore, did not depend on atmosphere alone. There is progres- 
sion as well as repetition in the Castle. The work has been compared with Pilgrim's 
Progress, which certainly shows forward movement. Again, despite the constant 
frustration of expectancy in the Castle, its progress is more than that of the bear 
who climbed the mountain only to see another mountain. There is variation in 
the individual experiences and in the character relationships. Despite K's frus- 
trating discoveries that the next room into which he wants entrance is no more 
the final room than the one that he is in, each room brings with it something 
that is not to be found in the preceding one. Perhaps the real progress is not 
in the external events, but in the gradual development within the character him- 
self. Frieda unknowingly suggests this very thing when she says to K: 


But in reality everything has changed since I've 
listened to you talking with that boy. How innocent- 
ly you began asking about the family, about this and 
that! To me you looked just as you did that night 
when you came into the taproom, impetuous and 
frank, trying to catch my attention with such a child- 
like eagerness. You were just the same as then, 
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and all I wished was that the landlady had been here 
and could have listened to you, and then we should 
have seen whether she could still stick to her opinion. 
But then quite suddenly--I don't know how it happened- -~ 
I noticed that you were talking to him with a hidden 
intention. 


Frieda's words come as a revelation to the reader. Although she is con- 
vinced that K had been equally dishonest with her, the reader can now see that 
although the experiences have seemed static, the character of K has changed 
through them, and that each time he has found himself in similar situations, he 
has reacted to them not as the same man, but as one who has been gradually al- 
tered by what has already occurred. The repetition has been apparent; the var- 
iation has not, but together they have provided the development in the novel. 


Turning from Kafka to Camus, the reader may easily imagine that he is 
moving from the world of wild fantasy to one of quiet prose. Alongside Kafka, 
Camus indeed may seem prosaic, but, as he has recognized, even if Sartre has 
not, Camus is no less involved in the genre of fantasy. Any doubts are quickly 
resolved by the very opening paragraph of the Stranger: "Mother died today. Or, 
maybe, yesterday; I can't be sure. The telegram from the Home says: YOUR 


MOTHER PASSED AWAY. FUNERAL TOMORROW. DEEP SYMPATHY. Which 
leaves the matter doubtful; it could have been yesterday. 2 


The character of the stranger himself may very well prove incomprehen- 
sible to the reader upon the first meeting. But here precisely is the problem 
that Camus meets by his use of rhythm inthe novel. At the very outset of the 
story, he strikes the dominant note. Meursault, the hero, reveals himself im- 
mediately by repeating his statement to his employer, when compelled to take 
time off from work to attend the funeral: "Sorry, sir, but it's not my fault, you 
know. "> The characteristic reluctance to being uncomfortable and the unwilling- 
ness to take action are at once reinforced by his reflection that he realized later 
that there was no reason to excuse himself, and are then carried on by all his 
subsequent behavior. 


By not wishing to be made uncomfortable, Meursault writes a letter for 
Raymond that involves him in his extreme difficulties. His reluctance to upset 
his employer-~-not out of feeling for him, but consistent with an unwillingness 
to act--leads to a noncommittal response about a transfer to Paris, and the 
boss is dissatisfied. Not even marriage can bring forth a sharp and decisive 
response from him; pressed by Marie, he suggests that she can have it the way 
she likes; it is of no moment to him. 


Repeatedly Camus brings together the essential element of Meursault's 
character and the existentialist theme of the story. It is, as Camus would have 
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it, the condition of the outsider, not given to moral acts but submissive to moral 
judgments. Even at the climax of the novel, he repeats the character's aversion 
to action, the feeling that the comfort of his existence must not be disturbed. In 
the scene of the slaying of the Arab, he permits the natural elements (Roland 
Barthes has already indicated the rhythmic function of the sun in the novel) to 
make the judgment, indeed to pull the trigger of the gun that he has neither decided 
to bring along nor leave behind. What can make such a man move, act, or respond? 
Not the trial, not the newspapers, and not even the prospect of death. It is no 
less than a portrait of Camus’ absurd, emerging from man's inseparable relation- 
ship to the universe. 


Despite the seemingly static nature of the hero, repetition has nevertheless 
been accompanied by progress. Here we have what Brown described as an expand- 
ing symbol. For all of the little scenes in which Meursault's unwillingness domi- 
ates the story, the growth has taken place in the meaning of the novel. It has not 
been standing still; it has been moving forward, and it finally encompasses more 
than the life of a single and bizarre character. It is almost as though the rhythm 
has been building to a crescendo that culminates in the murder scene and then 
disperses its tune in the world at large. Rhythm has been used first to draw the 
reader into the context of the novel and then, through the careful progression, to 
make the world of fiction meaningful as an examination of a philosophy of life. 


Again in the Plague, rhythm plays an important function. In a way Camus 
has for himself a built-in device--the pestilence itself. Here the symbol provides 
the movement for the novel. Although it pervades every page, the plague is never 
quite the same from moment to moment and part to part. That it is there, that 
it is repetitious, is evident from the words of the journalist, Rambert, who chal- 
lenges his friends by asking-~wor rather telling--them that they do not understand 
it, and then explaining, “No, you haven't understood that it means exactly that-- 
the same thing over and over and over again. n4 


And yet, Rambert is not quite right. In a sense, the plague does have a re- 
lentless quality that forces its recognition upon those who refuse to acknowledge 
it. The authorities may be reluctant to name it; the concierge may attribute the 
dead rats in the hallway to the wickedness of little boys; the spectators may hide 
fear behind the masquerade of an opera; and the military potentates may seek 
to cast medals to indicate heroism in the face of it, while townspeople burn down 
their houses in the delusion that they may escape it. But all comes to naught. 
The plague is the plague, despite the public relations' technique of the health of- 
ficials; the priest himself joins the sanitary force to combat it; the concierge 
dies; death itself steps before the footlights; and the medals are without mean- 
ing, just as the sacrifice of the homes is an idle gesture. 


And in another sense Rambert is only partly right. For, although repeated, 
the symbol of the plague offers variety and progress essential to the development 
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of the novel. It sets up currents that are at once dramatic and ironic. In the pat- 

tern of reaction, the structure and meaning of the work come into being. The con- 
flict is provided by the feeling of exile and separation that is opposed by the sense 

of comradeship and unity accompanying the epidemic. 


Indeed, the irony rests in the oddity of a plague, which, after all, has as its 
most pronounced characteristic its communicability, and yet which results in iso- 
lation. All men are cast into a single prison, but suspicion keeps them separate 
even in their common cause. Camus, however, does not settle for what would 
have been the purpose of a chronicler. For him, the symbol of the disease pre- 
sents a further dichotomy, that of good and evil, according to the personal re- 
sponse that it evokes; and, in still another sense, the superior knowledge of a 
life that is not composed of lines of sharp distinction, but rather a fusion of good 
and evil. It is, finally, a world in which the priest can become more worldly and 
the doctor more saintly; an existence in which men can be brought to acts of self- 
lessness--like that of Rambert--precisely because they have come to grips with 
their own selfishness. 


In choosing the plague as his basis for rhythm, which here means symbol- 
ism used to unify the varied social views in the novel, Camus selected a blind 
force to shed light upon man's need to fight for his existence. More importantly, 


from the point of view of technique, he displayed the means by which symbolism 
could use the poetic effects of rhythm in order to unite and broaden the scope of 
prose. 


In Camus' the Fall rhythm holds together the style and narration. Three 
key ideas are used thematically to give rein to the rambling, discursive mind of 
the narrator and to keep the element of fantasy at a minimum. The first of these 
is not immediately noticeable upon its first appearance. It is, after all, no more 
than the descriptive phrases of primate, ape, and similar animal terms used in 
the initial scene. What seems to be no more than chance terminology here makes 
clearer sense when the author has finally cast mankind in an inglorious mold at 
the end of the novel and has recourse then to the same names. The second is 
the partial revelation at various stages of what the story teller means by a judge- 
penitent. Camus does not give particular significance to it during his early use, 
and only gradually permits us to add to our understanding through successive 
repetition and progression. But by far the most important use of rhythm in the 
Fall is through the third theme, the evolutionary development not simply of the 
monologist as character, but rather of the listener. Slowly, and only bit by bit, 
is the reader permitted to see him, through his willingness to listen, through 
his anxiety to pursue the subject, and through what it is he finds of interest. 
Only piecemeal does the reader get the information, as the character develops 
before him, that the listener in the story is the reader himself. 
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Coleridge's "Ancient Mariner" has been transformed with subjective inten- 
sity. By using the device of rhythm in prose Camus has drawn the reader into 
_accustoming himself to the characteristics of the listener, as the figure takes 
shape before him. By repetition of unspecified reactions to the tale, the charac- 
ter has been accepted by the reader before the inescapable identification between 
listener and reader has been insisted upon by Camus. Then it is too late for the 
reader to renege. Camus has used rhythm to achieve not only characterization, 
plot, and structure, but more importantly to establish the empathy necessary for 
the sustenance of his theme. 


Camus, then, like Kafka, has made effective use of a technique that is cus- 
tomarily identified with poetry. In the fictional mode both have strengthened at- 
mosphere, theme, characterization, and symbolism by setting a basic pattern and 
by manipulating it with a craftsmanship that appeals through tonal effects to the 
mind as the poet's rhythm does to the ear. Neither Kafka nor Camus, of course, 
is alone in such treatment, but there precisely is the importance of recognizing 
what they have done. The problem of analyzing the structure of a novel--a task 
much easier in the genre of poetry--may very well be solved by a greater under- 
standing of the method through which the novelist derives unity by the use of a 
poetic device. 


NOTES 


Franz Kafka, The Castle, trans. Edwin and Willa Muir (New York: A. A. 
Knopf, 1951), pp. 205-6. 

Albert Camus, The Stranger, trans. Stuart Gilbert (New York: Vintage 
Books, 1954), p.1. 
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Albert Camus, The Plague, trans. Stuart Gilbert (New York: A. A. 
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PANCKOUCKE'S "SAVING" OF ACADEMIC MEMOIRES 


By George B. Watts, Davidson College 


Those not too well acquainted with eighteenth century French literature 
who have seen on library shelves, complete or in part, the memoirs of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences and the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- Lettres may well 
have wondered what could have been the justification of these voluminous collec- 
tions. One should realize that the eighteenth century produced many publications 
in folio and smaller formats, which today might seem quite unsalable, but which 
then found a ready market. During the Age of Enlightenment the reading public's 
zeal for information made it profitable to put out repeated editions of such works 
as Bayle's Dictionnaire, Moréri's Grand dictionnaire historique, Diderot's Ency- 
clopédie and many another extended serial compilation. One might also wish to 
know when, where, and by whom these quarto and duodecimo collections of aca- 
demic Mémoires were published. The purpose of this study is to point out the 
important part which Charles-Joseph Panckoucke played in this great enterprise. 
To this end data from obscure and forgotten publications of 1773 and 179l--a 
printed flyer in the manuscript collections of the University and Municipal library 
of Geneva! and Panckoucke's Lettre de M. Panckoucke a MM. le président et 
électeurs de 17912--as well as from the li literary journals of the time, have been 
used. Robert de Lasteyrie's monumental Bibliographie générale des travaux his- 
toriques et archéologiques publiés par les sociétés savantes de la France’ has _ 
also been consulted with profit. 


The quarto Histoire de l1'Académie Royale ins Sciences depuis son éta- 
blissement jusqu'a présent, avec les mémoires de littérature tirez des registres 
de cette académie depuis son renouvellement jusques et compris l'année 1793, 
which may be seen in various states of completeness in libraries in America 
and abroad, was initiated in 1699. In1727, however, the academy republished 
in eleven quarto volumes the earlier memoirs, with additions which it had al- 
ready put ovt before beginning systematic publication in 1699. Counting these 
eleven, the whole collection contains 108 volumes, to which are often added cer- 
tain other works printed under the academy's auspices. Ten volumes of tables 
complete the series. Among the authors were Fontenelle, J. B. Duhamel, 
Dortous de Mairan, and Condorcet. In addition, several other collections, such 
as the eleven quarto volumes of the Mémoires présentés par divers savants 
étrangers and the folio Descriptions des arts et métiers, are listed among the 
academy's productions and are often seen on library shelves side by side with 
the Histoire. As will be seen later, Charles-Joseph Panckoucke published, in 
addition, quarto and duodecimo editions of the Histoire and Mémoires. 


The Mémoires de 1'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres in 51 
quarto volumes, including five of tables, contain the history of the academy 
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and selected memoirs read in its meetings from 1663 to 1793. Publication started 
in 1717 and was completed in 1843. The earlier volumes were republished in 1736. 
Both editions were printed by the Imprimerie Royale. Panckoucke's part in the 
duodecimo reprinting of these memoirs will be discussed below. 


Charles-Joseph Panckoucke entered upon the scene in the early 1760's. 
He had come to Paris from Lille where for a time he had managed his late father's 
bookshop. In 1762 he purchased the shop and stock in trade of Michel Lambert in 
the Rue de la Comédie Francaise. By 1764 he was solely responsible for the sale 
of the publications of the Imprimerie Royale, among which were the Mémoires 
des savants étrangers. Buffon's Histoire Naturelle, the Gallia Christiana in eleven 
folio volumes, the catalogue of the printed books and manuscripts in the king's 
library, the Mémoires of the Academy of Sciences in 97 quarto volumes and of 
the Academy of Inscriptions in 28 quarto volumes. 


According to his statement in his Lettre of 1791, Panckoucke had found the 
memoirs of the two academies in a difficult situation. It was he, he claimed, who 
had "saved" them. In this brochure, which he distributed in furtherance of his 
candidacy for the national legislative assembly, he outlined his steps for the con- 
tinuation of publication of the Mémoires. To use his own words: 


M. Anisson Duperron? a perdu plus de 200, 000 livres 
sur les Mémoires...Je lui ai acheté tout le fonds 4 20 
sols le volume in-4°. Ce fut un objet de 100, 000 livres 
payables en dix ans. Tout était en volumes séparés. 

Je réimprimai pour compléter ce fonds, et en six mois, 
plus de 40 volumes in-4° des deux académies. J'ouvris 
une souscription et je placai plus de 800 des Inscrip- 
tions et plus de 150 des Sciences. Cette opération a per- 
mis l'impression de la suite des volumes de ces deux 


académies. 


To assure the ready sale of his newly built up collections Panckoucke 
offered them by subscription at sharply reduced prices. He announced in the 
Journal des Scavans and the Année littéraire of 1765--both of which he then con- 
trolled--that he was accepting subscriptions for the complete series of the 
memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions for 200 livres instead of 360, and for 
the 88 quarto volumes of those of the Academy of Sciences for 700 livres, a re- 
duction of nearly one half. q 


A few years later, finding that the quarto edition of the Mémoires of the 
Academy of Inscriptions was entirely sold out, he, with the avowed purpose of 
rendering "service au public et aux gens de lettres, " acquired all the stock of 
the 26 volumes of the Holland duodecimo edition. "Les Mémoires de l'académie 
des Inscriptions sont si bien connus," he said, "et 1'édition in-4° en est si ré- 
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pandu en France et chez 1]'étranger qu'on peut se dispenser d‘entrer dans un grand 
détail pour en faire connaitre le mérite et l'utilité."" He complemented his pur- 
chased volumes with those from his own press. By 1768 he could offer 28 volumes, 
and, five years later, 68 were on sale. 9 These 68 volumes, he stated in his flyer 
of 1773, “mettent 1'édition in-12 au pair des 30 volumes in-4°." Three years 
later, in 1776, he advertised 74 volumes in this format at 129 livres instead of the 
usual 222. 


His connection with this duodecimo edition--which eventually contained 102 
volumes--seems to have ceased by 1781, when he had disposed of his stock to Le 
Roy, "“Imprimeur du roi, " of Caen, who was then offering 70 volumes for sale. 10 
Meanwhile Panckoucke had continued the printing and distribution of the quarto edi- 
tion, but by March, 1779, he had sold all his holdings to Moutard, "imprimeur des 
Mémoires de l1'Académie et des Savants étrangers."!1 Of these publications, 
Panckoucke said in 1773: "Cette riche collection, dans le cabinet d'un homme de 
lettres, d'un amateur ou d'un curieux, est une biblioth@que entitre de littérature 
qui peut lui tenir lieu de plusieurs milliers de volumes. nl 


Turning now to the memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, Panckoucke said 
in his flyer of 1773: “Le sieur Panckoucke étant parvenu, il y a plusieurs années, 
a former environ 300 corps complets de ce grand ouvrage en 88 volumes in-40 
par l'acquisition de plusieurs parties répandues dans différentes mains, et par la 
réimpression d'un grand nombre de volumes, ena €épuisé tout le fonds, par la 
souscription qu'il a proposé de cet ouvrage a 800 livres." Having sold thus read- 
ily all his purchased and reprinted volumes, and "considérant que 1'Histoire et 
les Mémoires de l'académie sont le plus précieux monument et le plus utile de 
toutes les sciences, " Panckoucke believed that he was rendering a great service 
to his generation and to men-of-letters by preparing a new quarto edition, "qui 
ne reviendra pas 4 400 livres." 


For this new version he planned several important changes. Believing 
that the first volumes of the original printing, covering the years 1666 to 1720, 
were much less interesting than the subsequent ones, he had commissioned 
Gueneau de Montbeillard to prepare an abridgement in four volumes. The re- 
sult, according to Panckoucke, was "excellent." From 1720 on, the memoirs 
were to be reprinted in their original order and in their entirety except for the 
purely mathematical material, which would be suppressed. "Les volumes de 
l'académie & commencer par l'année 1720," he explained, "devenant plus inté- 
ressants a mesure que les sciences se perfectionnent, on n'a pas cru devoir se 
permettre de les abréger. "13 With the omission of the mathematical material, 
the fifty volumes, covering the activities from 1720 to 1769, could be reduced 
to 26, which, with the first four, plus the tables, would form an ensemble of 
34 volumes. Five to six volumes were to appear each year, and would be sold 
for twelve livres each. Thus the cost of the new version would be appreciably 
lower than that of the original edition at 1200 livres. 
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A few years later, in 1776, he announced also a new edition in 170 duodec- 
imo volumes from the origins in 1666 to the first volume of 1772.14 The first de- 
livery of 25 volumes on May 1, 1776, was offered at 50 livres. The subsequent 
volumes were to cost 50 sous each. Judging from the set of this duodecimo edi- 
tion in Harvard's Widener Library, Panckoucke built up his collection with the 
co-operation of two Amsterdam printers. The earlier volumes, covering the 
period from 1666 to 1722 were printed by Panckoucke at the Hétel de Thou. The 
following were from the presses of Pierre de Coup and Pierre Mortier of Amster- 
dam, with several volumes printed by Panckoucke filling in the gaps. This set 
terminates with four volumes of Table générale des matitres from 1699 to 1734, 
printed by Pierre Mortier and J. Schroeder in Amsterdam in 1760-61. 


It would appear that by 1779, Panckoucke, who was then becoming increas- 
ingly overburdened with his many other undertakings, such as the Table of the En- 
cyclopédie, his plans for an edition of Voltaire's complete works, the Mercure de 
France, the Répertoire de jurisprudence, and especially the initiation of his great 
Encyclopédie m éthodique--which was to be made up eventually of 202 quarto vol- 
umes--felt that he could no longer carry unassisted the burden of handling the 
Mémoires of the two academies. In that year he sold to Moutard his holdings of 
the quarto edition, in complete sets and separate numbers, of the memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences, and, as seen above, of those of the Academy of Inscriptions. 
However, along with Moutard he continued to distribute the latest volumes, begin- 
ning with 1775, and volumes 8 and 9 of the Savants étrangers. 


He abandoned the enterprise for good and all in 1781, when Le Roy, "impri- 
meur du roi a Caen, * acquired from him all his duodecimo sets of the memoirs 
of each academy, consisting of 164 volumes of Sciences and 70 of Inscriptions. 
Henceforth the collections were no longer to be had from Panckoucke, "libraire 
titulaire de l'académie, " but from La Porte in Paris and Le Roy in Caen. 


NOTES 
Bibliotheque publique et universitaire, Correspondance de Charles-Jo- 
seph Panckoucke. 
y For data on this brochure, one may consult the writer's study, "Cather- 


ine II, Charles-Joseph Panckoucke, and the Kehl edition of Voltaire's 
Oeuvres, " Modern Language Quarterly, XVIII (March, 1957), 59-62. 
Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1885-1918, III, 475. 

Journal des Scavans (August, 1764), 575. 

Jacques Anisson Duperron succeeded his brother, Louis-Laurent, in the 
direction of the Imprimerie Royale in 1733. He was followed by his son, 
Etienne-Alexandre-Jacques, in 1783. The latter served as director un- 
til August 10, 1790, when he withdrew "par suite des persécutions." He 
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was guillotined in 1794. See Pottinger, The French Book Trade in the 
Ancien Régime 1500-1791 (Harvard, 1958), 144. eek asl 
Lettre, 1791, p.20. 

Journal des Scavans (Dec., 1765), 827; Année littéraire (Dec. 21, 1765), 
237. 

Printed flyer of 1773 in Panckoucke's Correspondance. 

Journal des Scavans (December, 1768), 933. 

Idem. (May, 1781), 319. 

Idem. (March, 1779), 190-91. 

Printed flyer of 1773 in Correspondance. 

Idem. 

Journal des Scavans (August, 1776), 574. 

Idem. (March, 1779), 190-91. 

Idem. (May, 1781), 319. 
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RECENT BOOKS IN THE FIELD OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE 


Werner Beck. Die Anfange des deutschen Schelmenromans. Ziirich, 
Juris-Verlag, 1957. Pp.178. ("Ziircher Beitrage zur versleichenden Literatur- 
geschichte,"v.8). Sw. Fr. 12. 


This work traces the development of the picaresque novel from the ro- 
mance literatures tothe German. The study of the language and style of the Ger- 
man picaresque novels is perhaps the most useful contribution of this work. 


Richard Brinkmann. Wirklichkeit und Illusion. Studien tiber Gehalt und 
Grenzen des Begriffs Realismus fiir die erzadhlende Dichtung des 19. Jahrhunderts. 
Tiibingen, M. Niemeyer, 1957. Pp.347. DM.23. 


Brinkmann's approach to the realistic fiction of the nineteenth century is 
supported by detailed studies of texts. He is able to define the meaning of realism 
for nineteenth century German fiction in a satisfactory and intelligible manner. 


Else Buddeberg. Denken und Dichten des Seins, Heidegger/Rilke. Stutt- 
gart, J. B. Metzler, 1956. Pp.212. DM. 21. 


Else Buddeberg's analysis of a series of parallel developments in the work 
of Rilke and Heidegger is revealing for the poet and the philosopher alike. At 
times, however, one wonders whether the biographical elements in the poet's 
work need to be analyzed in such complete philosophical detail. 


Walter Ditze. Junges Deutschland und deutsche Klassik. Zur Aesthetik 
und Literaturtheorie des Vormarz. Berlin, Riitten und Loening, 1957. Pp.393. 
("Neue Beitrage zur Literaturwissenschaft, " v.6). DM.18.50. 


This Marxist interpretation of Junges Deutschland is not an altogether un- 
welcome contribution to the critical literature. The excessively refined use of 
dialectic often defeats the author's own purpose and, incidentally, reinforces 
many traditional views. 


Albert Fuchs. Goethe und Europa. Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner, 1956. 
Pp. 39. 


This review of Goethe as a European is short, but it brings out a!l the 
central points of Goethe's political and social viewpoints on the cultural unity 
of Europe. 


Friedrich Hiebel. Christian Morgenstern, Wende und Aufbruch. Bern, 
Frencke, 1957. Pp.24l. Sw. Fr. 15.80. 
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In many respects the poet of the Galgenlieder is characteristic of the spir - 
itual conflicts of his age, and Hiebel brings out these problems in sharp relief. 
He emphasizes the influences of Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Ibsen, Paul de Lagarde, 
F. Mauthner, and R. Steiner. The second part of the book contains a critical anal- 
ysis of Morgenstern's work. 


Karl August Horst. Ina Seidel, Wesen und Werk. Stuttgart, Deutsche Ver- 
lagsanstalt, 195¢. Pp.194. 


This sound but unexciting biography of Ina Seidel is the best existing study 
of her work, and it is doubtful that any more elaborate work is needed. While the 
reader is left with some doubts about the place of Ina Seidel in German literature, 
he may still return to this work for all the basic facts about her. 


Matthijs Jolles. Goethes Kunstanschauung. Bern, Francke, 1957. Pp.342. 
Sw. Fr. 24. 


This analysis of Goethe's aesthetic ideas based largely on the eight letters 
entitled “Der Sammler und die Seinigen" (Propylaen, 1799) offers rich insights in- 
to Goethe's basic philosophy of art. The final part, dealing with the critical ideas 
of Dilthey, W6lfflin, Strich, Wolfgang Kayser, and Emil Staiger, is perhaps the 
most significant section of the work. 


Volker Klotz. Bertold Brecht, Versuch tber das Werk. Darmstadt, Her- 
mann Gentner, 1957. Pp.140. DM. 7.50. 


Klotz’ fresh, undogmatic approach to Brecht's work is one of the better 
critical studies of this somewhat controversial figure. While he fails to explain 
properly the essential ambiguity of Brecht, he nevertheless offers an abundance 
of sound and original ideas. 


Cuno Cr. Lehrmann. Heinrich Heine, Kampfer und Dichter. Bern, 
Francke, 1957. Pp.220. Sw. Fr. 12.50. 


Lehrmann,. an authority on European Jewish literature, approaches Heine 
with the enthusiasm of a lay admirer rather than with the meticulously documen- 
ted studies of the scholar. The result is a biographical work based on an inti- 
mate knowledge of the texts and occasional subjective interpretations of them. 


Werner Metzeler. Ursprung und Krise von Hofmannsthals Mystik. Mu- 
nich, Bergstadtverlag W. G. Korn, 1956. Pp.128. DM. 12. 


Although Metzeler’s work sometimes drifts into a grammatical and logi- 
cal mysticism beyond the comprehension of most intelligent readers, the book 
does offer a few worthwhile ideas, particularly in the notes on the influence of 
Latcadio Hearn on Hofmannsthal. 
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Edwin Redslob. "Mein Fest, " Goethes Geburtstage als Stufen seines Le- 
bens. Munich, R. Piper, 1956. Pp.182. DM. 10.50. 


This delightful little book, based on Redslob's lectures on the Goethe bicen- 
tennial, is full of the urbanity and wisdom characteristic of the great poet. Goethe's 
notebooks and correspondence concerning his birthdays form the main sources. 


Max Rychner. Arachne. Aufsdtze zur Literatur. Ztirich Manesse Verlag, 
1957. Pp.335. Sw. Fr. 17.60. 


The nearly two dozen essays in this collection range from the classical 
period to the twentieth century. Rychner's peculiar talent of identifying the most 
fundamental characteristics of literary works comes out to good effect here. He 
shows equal facility in interpreting the works of German, French, and English 
authors. 


Friedrich Seebass. Martin Luther, der Mensch und der Reformator. 
Giesen, Brunnen-Verlag, 1956. Pp.92. DM. 2. 


This pc. yular account of Luther is an elementary work and gives attention 
to political, literary, and religious contributions of the reformer. While the anal- 
yses of the literary works offer little that is new, the presentation is nevertheless 
full of suggestive insights. 


Helmut de Terra. Alexander von Humboldt und seine Zeit. Wiesbaden, 


F. A. Brockhaus, 1956. Pp.278. DM. 13.50. 


Terra, a German-American, surveys the scientific, geographical, polit- 
ical, and philosophical contributions of Alexander von Humboldt. The form of 
the work is biographical, but it is far from a dry chronology. Terra writes with 
verve and vision, and his picture of Humboldt will be an enduring one. 


R. Hinton Thomas. Thomas Mann: The Meditation of Art. Oxford, At 
the Clarendon Press, 1956. Pp.188. 25s. 


This work goes somewhat beyond the aesthetic ideas of Mann and also 
deals with his broad views of society. Thomas sees sharp contrasts between 
the artistic aspirations of some of Mann's heroes and the social reality of the 
twentieth century, and here he brings out some of the essential conflicts in 
Mann's fiction. 


Giovanni Vecchi. L'estetica di Hegel. Saggio di interpretazione filoso- 
fica. Milan, Societa editrice "Vita e Pensiero, " 1956. Pp. 244. 


This work is an interpretation of Hegel's lectures on aesthetics. Vecchi 
is cautious not to lose himself in the maze of Hegelian metaphysics, and he re- 
veals clearly the actuality of Hegel's aesthetics in the twentieth century. 


Oskar Walzel. Wachstum und Wandel, Lebenserinnerungen. Berlin, Erich 
Schmidt, 1956. Pp.36¢4. DM. 19.60. 


Walzel's reputation as a literary historian had already declined substan- 
tially in 1943, when he was killed in an aerial bombardment; but his memoirs, 
characteristic of the life of the German university professor in the first half of 
this century, are still a valuable document. The final chapter of the book deals 
with Walzel's religious views, a refreshing and stimulating essay that is superior 
to much of his literary criticism. 


Manfred Windfuhr. Immermanns erzahlerische Werk. Zur Situation des 
Romans in der Restaurationszeit. Giessen, Wilhelm Schmitz, 1957. Pp. 250. 


This rehabilitation of Immermann is based on the novelist's skilfully di- 
rected course between Goethe and the romanticists. Windfuhr is no unrestrained 
enthusiast for Immermann, but he does assign him his proper position in literary 


history. 


Hans M. Wolff. Thomas Mann, Werk und Bekenntnis. Bern, Francke, 
1957. Pp.144. Sw. Fr. 7.80. 


Wolff, who published an important study of Nietzsche in 1946, is able to 
show how Thomas Mann gave literary form to many of Nietzsche's fundamental 
notions. Still Wolff recognizes the other forces in the intellectual background of 
the novelist. Wolff's study is not especially novel, but it does clarify certain 
aspects of the influences playing on Mann. 
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